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PROSPECTUS OF THE LISTS OF SELECTED REFERENCES 


In September announcement was made that the Elementary School 
Journal and the School Review would add a new feature by joining 
in the publication of a series of selected references in education. 
The series will, in effect, continue the service provided in the quar- 
terly Record of Current Educational Publications, which the United 
States Office of Education was forced by measures of economy to 
discontinue. Plans for the series now being complete, it is possible 
to announce the full cycle of twenty lists projected for the twenty 
issues of the two journals for the calendar year beginning in January, 
1933, and the names of the thirty-five specialists in eleven different 
institutions collaborating in the whole project. (In the lists given 
later the institution is indicated only for specialists not connected 
with the University of Chicago.) 

In accordance with the earlier announcement, the complete cycle 
will give readers access to lists of the best writings in practically the 
whole field of education. The lists will include articles in periodicals, 
books, and important bulletins or monographs and will extend be- 
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yond reports of investigations to include illuminating discussions and 
descriptions of non-investigative character. The scope and signifi- 
cance of the items will be indicated in brief annotations. 

The following is the portion of the cycle to be published in the 
Elementary School Journal. The first of these lists appears in the 
current number. 


January and February: 
Public-School Administration 
W. C. Reavis and N. B. Henry 


March: 
Preschool and Parental Education 
Florence L. Goodenough, University of Minnesota 


April: 
Kindergarten-Primary Education 
Katherine McLaughlin, University of California at Los Angeles 


May: 
Education of Exceptional Children 
Leta S. Hollingworth, Teachers College, Columbia University 


June: 
Foreign Education 
J. F. Abel, Chief, Division of Foreign School Systems, United States 
Office of Education 


September: 
Elementary-School Instruction, I. Curriculum, Methods of Teaching and 
Study, and Supervision 
Leo J. Brueckner, University of Minnesota 


October: 
Elementary-School Instruction, II. The Subject Fields 

Newton Edwards, with the collaboration of— 
William S. Gray (Reading) 
R. L. Lyman (English) 
F. S. Breed (Spelling) 
Frank N. Freeman (Handwriting) 
R. M. Tryon (The Social Studies) 
Edith P. Parker (Geography) 


November: 
Elementary-School Instruction, III. The Subject Fields—Continued 
Newton Edwards, with the collaboration of— 
Guy T. Buswell (Arithmetic) 
S. Ralph Powers, Teachers College, Columbia University (Science) 
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Anne E. Pierce, University of Iowa (Music) 
W. G. Whitford (Art) 
L. B. Sharp (Physical Education and Play) 
Homer J. Smith, University of Minnesota (Industrial Arts) 
Beulah I. Coon, Federal Board for Vocational Edvcation (Home 
Economics) 
Evangeline Colburn (Library Training) 
December: 
Education of Teachers 
William S. Gray 


The following lists will appear in the School Review. 
January: 
Secondary-School Instruction, I. Curriculum, Methods of Teaching and 


Study, and Supervision 
Leonard V. Koos 


February: 
Secondary-School Instruction, II. The Subject Fields 
Leonard V. Koos, with the collaboration of— 
R. L. Lyman (English) 
R. M. Tryon (The Social Studies) 
Edith P. Parker (Geography) 
Wilbur L. Beauchamp (Science) 


Ernst R. Breslich (Mathematics) 
Helen M. Eddy, University of Iowa (Foreign Language) 
March: 
Secondary-School Instruction, III. The Subject Fields—Continued 
Leonard V. Koos, with the collaboration of— 
Homer J. Smith, University of Minnesota (Industrial and Vocational 
Arts) 
Sherman Dickinson, University of Missouri (Agriculture) 
Clara M. Brown, University of Minnesota (Home Economics) 
Frederick J. Weersing, University of Southern California (Commercial 
Subjects) 
Anne E. Pierce, University of Iowa (Music) 
W. G. Whitford (Art) 
L. B. Sharp (Physical Education) 
April: 
The Extra-Curriculum 
Paul W. Terry, University of Alabama 
May: 
Educational Psychology 
Frank N. Freeman and Guy T. Buswell 
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June: 
Measurement and Statistics 
Karl J. Holzinger 


September: 
Guidance 
Percival W. Hutson, University of Pittsburgh 
October: 
Secondary-School Organization 
Grayson N. Kefauver, Stanford University 


November: 
Secondary-School Administration 
Grayson N. Kefauver, Stanford University 


December: 
Higher Education 
Floyd W. Reeves and John Dale Russell 


“THE SWORD OVER EDUCATION” 


In the December issue of the Elementary School Journal there was 
published a statement by President Hutchins, of the University of 
Chicago, in which he set forth briefly his views with respect to the 
cost of government and the support of education in this country. 
The following statement on the same general topic by President 
Glenn Frank, of the University of Wisconsin, was published in a 
recent number of the Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


A sword hangs over education in Wisconsin and throughout the nation. 
To prevent that sword from sinking to the vitals of the whole enterprise of 
education, builded of the blood and sacrifice of pioneers, will demand the utmost 
of statesmanlike co-operation between the leadership of school and the leader- 
ship of society. This sword is but sign and symbol of the peril that confronts 
all of the social and cultural enterprises of our common life in this phase of 
profound economic depression through which we and the world are passing. 

I want to state, with the utmost brevity, just what this peril is and to define, 
if I can, the problem it puts alike to the leadership of school and the leadership 
of society. 

The sword that hangs over education and the other social enterprises of gov- 
ernment is the sword of imperative retrenchment forged in the fires of an irra- 
tional depression. The peril lies not so much in the existence of the sword as in 
the way we may wield it. 

That economy, drastic beyond anything we have been accustomed to think, 
is imperative in the conduct of local, state, and national affairs no intelligent 
man will question. Since 1929 our income has gone steadily down and our outgo 
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has gone steadily up. The expenditures of local, state, and national government, 
when related to the toboggan slide down which the national income has raced, 
have bent the back of the American people. Either the back must be strength- 
ened or the burden must be lightened. For a nation cannot long endure a con- 
sistently falling income and a consistently rising outgo. 

It is confessediy a critical situation that confronts us. A year ago Americans 
were putting slightly less than one out of every four dollars they earned into 
the enterprises and obligations of local, state, and national government. When 
the books of the current year are balanced, we may find that we have surren- 
dered one out of every three dollars of income to the enterprises and obligations 
of government. According to the publications of the Wisconsin Taxpayers Al- 
liance, in 1928 approximately 11 per cent of the national income went into taxes 
to carry the enterprises and obligations of government. In the current year, 
1932, it is estimated that approximately 33 per cent of the national income will 
go into taxes to carry the enterprises and obligations of government. There are 
those who would have us believe that this dramatic leap of the tax draft on na- 
tional income from 11 per cent to 33 per cent in four years is due solely to an 
unintelligent and unjustified development of the public services of organized 
government. That misconception must be exposed at the outset unless public 
thinking on the scientific, social, and educational enterprises of government is 
to be gravely muddled and grossly misled. 

The man in the street, hearing of this rise in the tax draft on national income 
from 11 per cent to 33 per cent in four years, is all too likely to think that the 
cost of the public services of government has trebled in that time. Obviously that 
is not true. Had the national income even remained steady at the 1928 level, 
the tax draft on national income would today be about 18 per cent instead of 
33 per cent. The factor that lifts it to 33 per cent is the dramatic drop in the 
national income due to the economic muddling that landed us in the current 
depression. 

I am quite aware that this does not remove the stubborn fact that a 33 per 
cent tax draft on national income is a serious matter with which political, social, 
and economic leadership must wrestle. It does, however, suggest that the blame 
for the large proportion of the national income now going into taxes cannot 
justly be placed upon the shoulders of social and educational leadership, but 
must, to a very material degree, be placed squarely upon the shoulders of the 
economic leadership that proved incapable of steering our economic ship past 
the shoals of depression. 

Unless this fact is kept clear, we shall see an uninterrupted increase in a type 
of propaganda that will brand even the most self-sacrificing public servants as 
greedy and grasping pay-rollers, a now popular sort of propaganda which, if per- 
sisted in, will divert men of capacity and self-respect from public service for a 
generation to come. 

Do not misunderstand me. Upon the fact of the imperative necessity for 
economy in public expenditures there can be no disagreement. I insist only that 
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the situation challenges us to effect that economy with statesmanlike foresight 
for the future of community, state, and nation. It is possible to be quite as short- 
sighted in administering economy as in allowing extravagances. And just be- 
cause there is this possibility of short-sightedness in the administration of 
necessary economy a grave national danger lurks in our current concern with 
economy. We can so easily economize blindly or let limited interests dictate the 
schedules of retrenchment. We dare not be gullible. Alongside the foresight, 
intelligence, and sincerity behind the insistence that we establish a sounder rela- 
tion between our income and our outgo, there is much blindness, blundering, self- 
interest, and sheer insincerity in the almost hysterical campaign against public 
expenditures now sweeping the nation. By all means let us give prudence a 
permanent seat in our public counsels. By all means let us stop waste. But let 
us be sure that it is real waste that we are stopping. Real economy may mean 
national salvation. Bogus economy may mean national suicide. 

I ask you to remember that we could dismantle every federal bureau and stop 
every civil function of the national government—with the four exceptions of 
construction, relief, loans for shipbuilding, and the Federal Farm Board—and 
still reduce the federal budget by only 8 per cent. The complete cost of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial activities of the federal government absorbs 
less than two-thirds of one per cent of the total federal outlay. Where then, 
you may ask, does all the money go? Well, for one thing, almost three-fourths 
of the total expenditures of the federal government go to pay the costs of our 
current military establishment and to carry the obligations incurred in past 
wars. That is to say, of every dollar we pay in taxes to the federal government 
about 75 cents go into payment for past wars and preparation against future 
wars. Think of that the next time you are tempted to applaud the blatherskite 
or jingo who denounces every intelligent attempt to outlaw war as puling 
pacifism. 

The more deeply we analyze the problem of public expenditures, the clearer 
it becomes that it simply is not the scientific, social, and educational services 
of the nation that are bending the American back. And yet, throughout the 
nation, we are trying to balance budgets by cutting the very heart out of the 
only things that make government a creative social agency. We slash scientific 
bureaus. We drastically shrink our support of social services. We hamstring 
our regulatory agencies. We fire visiting nurses. We starve libraries. We re- 
duce hospital staffs. We squeeze education. And we call this economy. And 
actually think we are intelligent in calling it that. How the gods must be laugh- 
ing at us! And how our grandchildren will damn us! 

While we are bleeding white the only things that make government socially 
significant, we go gaily on with political and economic policies that are surely 
setting the stage for further wars and thus fastening securely upon us three- 
fourths or more of the existing federal budget. And state governments through- 
out the nation are committing the same blind sin. In our states we lay the ax 
at the root of the tree of all the civilizing agencies evolved during the last half- 
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century and at the same time blandly tolerate the multitude of unnecessary and 
criminally wasteful forms of local government which, essential and unavoidable 
in the days of bottomless mud roads and the one-horse buggy, are indefensible 
in this day of good roads, automobiles, telephones, radio, and the varied new 
forces that have conquered both time and distance. We could balance the state 
budget of Wisconsin and make unnecessary the surrender or starvation of a 
single socially significant service if we had the vision and courage to effect an 
intelligent reform of our system of local government. But to effect real econ- 
omies of that sort is to call for a sort of thought and action we have yet to dis- 
play. 

The real issue confronting us is not economy versus extravagance. That 
question is well on its way to settlement. Leaders who foster extravagance will 
be broken. The issue is real economy versus bogus economy. The sword that 
hangs over education and all the other social and cultural enterprises of govern- 
ment is the danger of bogus economy. 

In the achievement and administration of real economy every responsible 
school man must stand ready to co-operate with the leadership of community, 
state, and nation. If even one drop of water can be found in any educational 
stock, now is the time to dehydrate. If there is anywhere in our schools a service 
that has measurably outlived its usefulness, now is the time to eliminate it. If 
there is anywhere anything that has been overdeveloped, any phase of our pro- 
gram that has been overspecialized, any over-coddling of the student where we 
might properly ask him to indulge in a little more self-education, now is the time 
to correct such errors. Now is the time to declare a moratorium on vested in- 
terests and vested ideas that may, in more normal times, have slowed down 
healthy processes of educational reconstruction. 

But even so utterly sincere and statesmanlike a facing of the challenge to 
real economy as I have suggested may leave the future of education seriously en- 
dangered throughout the nation. It will not be enough to foster real economy. 
Bogus economy must be fought. Not to save their own skins or to safeguard 
their salaries, but to discharge their responsibility to the American future, edu- 
cators, once they have come with clean hands on the issue of real economy, must 
be willing to put their breasts to the guns in the battle against bogus economy. 

There is under way a high-powered drive, national in scope and manned by 
able leaders who are determined drastically to slash the national bill for educa- 
tion at any cost. It is important for all Americans who want to see the signifi- 
cance of education for the national future safeguarded to understand the forces 
back of this drive. The more obvious forces back of this drive are, I think, three, 
namely: (1) the epidemic of fear that grips the nation as it watches its income 
fall lower and lower; (2) the weakness of a taxation system that, in most places, 
puts an undue part of the tax load on real and personal property, and prompts 
millions of harassed Americans to strike blindly out for relief without any too 
much discrimination about what they hit; (3) groups which have always been 
opposed to adequate support for education and are now taking advantage of the 
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real necessity for economy and the epidemic of fear to achieve their niggardly 
and antisocial objective. 

I suggest three broad lines along which I think educators are obligated to 
move if they are to discharge their responsibility to the future of community, 
state, and nation. 

1. Educators should see to it that the teaching profession and the public are 
put in possession of all the pertinent facts about any short-sighted and anti- 
social forces that may be operating in an uncritical drive against educational 
expenditures. 

This is not to say, let me make sun clear, that educators should set themselves 
in opposition to sound economies. It is only to say that they must not permit, 
if they can prevent it, a blind assault on the enterprise of education by limited 
and antisocial interests bent upon taking advantage of the time to slash the 
heart out of education in the cold interest of their pocketbooks. 

2. Educators should meet an unfair propagandizing of the public with a wise 
education of the public in the actual facts of the situation. 

Thousands upon thousands of honest Americans, who have always been the 
friends of education, have been bewildered by propagandists during the last 
few months. There is, make no mistake about it, an organized drive of national 
scope to cut educational support below anything that even this difficult time 
requires. If the bewildered friends of education are not enlightened, the propa- 
gandists will be able to get away with a high-handed scuttling of the educational 
ship instead of buckling down to the unpopular task of fundamental govern- 
mental and economic readjustments which, in cutting costs, might reduce the 
supply of pork. 

3. Educators should meet the situation with offensive rather than merely de- 
fensive tactics. 

I mean by this that now is the time of all times to go to the public with far- 
sighted educational programs the importance of which to the future of commu- 
nity, state, and nation can but be clear to sincere intelligence. To huddle defen- 
sively around services without a searching appeal is never justified. In a time of 
stress it is a kind of social treason. Now, if ever, is the time to make manifest to 
all the central significance of a creative education in the life of a great people. 


DEAN RUSSELL’S REPORT 

In his annual report Dean Russell, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, discusses at some length the relation of the school to the 
social order. The burden of his remarks is that, until a decision is 
made with respect to the kind of social order we shall have, it is im- 
possible to “plan a system of education suited to the needs of 
society.” After tracing in some detail the quest for social justice, 
Dean Russell concludes his report with the following paragraphs. 
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So the seekers for social justice find themselves at the start of another jour- 
ney. They have toiled along the road toward democracy. They have climbed the 
heights of plenty. They are arriving at the destination of laissez faire. The mo- 
tives that brought them along this journey, based on self-interest and self- 
seeking, set free in this new world are about to destroy all the gains that have 
been made. The forked roads lie ahead. Down one branch lies the planned civili- 
zation autocratically arranged to curb the self-interest of ignorant men. Down 
the other lies democracy, hoping to achieve the same results by education. 
Which road will America take? 

Until this question is answered, we cannot plan a system of education suited 
to the needs of society, nor can we properly train the teachers that the future 
will need. So long as democracy—political, social, and economic—is our goal, we 
know that education must be universal, that opportunity must be equal for all, 
that the citizens of the future must be capable of meeting the situations of life 
upon the plane of reason, that our leaders must be selected upon a merit basis 
from every walk of life, and that reforms and changes of policy must emerge 
from the people themselves and not be handed down by dictate of higher author- 
ity. Our people must be alert, questioning, and fearful of oppression. However, 
if it is decided that an economic autocracy, or a technocracy, is the only solution 
to our ills, and that social justice in the machine age can come only from this 
form of government, then schoolmasters have an altogether different task. 
Education for all will be restricted to provision of the elements common to the 
general vocations and most needed in the usual walks of life. Special opportuni- 
ties will be reserved for the few. The great mass of the people will be taught to 
follow, to comply with orders, cheerfully to do as directed. Subservience and obe- 
dience will be the goal. Technocrats will map the course. The people must follow. 
A technocracy will demand one type of citizen; a democracy quite another; and 
upon the choice that America must make in its advance toward social justice 
will depend our attitude toward who shall teach, whom, what, and how we 
teach, what shall be the life of the school, and how it shall be controlled and 
supported. 

Let us hope that we choose the democratic road; that we have the faith that 
the motives of men can be remade; that more may gain wisdom; and that edu- 
cational means may be discovered whereby the enthusiasms of our people may 
be so aroused and their interests so stimulated that competing and getting and 
winning and defeating will seem small indeed. Then we shall have the wisdom 
to plan our future. Then we shall have the disinterestedness to avoid war. It 
will not be the dictator from without who will compel us, but rather interest and 
wisdom from within which will lead us. The task for our scholars in general 
and Teachers College in particular is to lead the way, not only in the research 
and study which we prosecute and in the plans for education which we devise, 
but in the example which we as an institution and as individuals show to the 
world. 
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A REPORT ON CURRENT METHODS IN TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


The following statement was published in the Chicago Tribune. 


Graduates of technical schools who are trained by rule-of-thumb methods or 
who claim highly specialized interests are no longer sought by American indus- 
tries. This fact and other objections to present methods in technical education 
were revealed in a report made public yesterday by James D. Cunningham, 
chairman of the trustees of Armour Institute [of Technology] and former presi- 
dent of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. 

The report was written by a committee of the institute after a research into 
the personnel needs of sixty nationally known industries. The interviews with 
the personnel heads of the industrial concerns, cited in the report, show great 
unanimity among employers of technical men as to what is wrong with current 
technical education methods. Concerns investigated by the Armour group in- 
clude industries requiring a large number of technically trained men. 

Citing the recommendations of specific industries on the training deemed 
desirable for men who can meet [the] industries’ needs, Mr. Cunningham said 
that in practically every case the demand was for diversification rather than 
specialization. 

“For instance,” Mr. Cunningham said, “it would be natural to suppose that 
specifications for men for the Western Electric Company would call for men 
trained in this or that electrical-engineering specialty. But on the contrary the 
call was for a more generalized technical training. It appears that most large 
industrial concerns prefer to take men with broad technical and scientific 
foundations and train them themselves for the local industries’ special de- 
mands.” 

Other concerns among the sixty investigated include Acme Steel Company, 
the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad, the Central Scientific Company, 
General Electric, John Griffiths & Son Company, Illinois Tool Works, Interna- 
tional Harvester, and the Illinois Bell Telephone Company. 

These as well as all other employers of technical graduates were in complete 
agreement in the demand for greater diversification. This agreement was sum- 
marized as follows: “Most specialized knowledge is never used.” 

Mr. Cunningham explained that, while the student was devoting himself al- 
most exclusively to his specialty, he was virtually excluding diversified interests 
and particularly that group of subjects known as the “humanities.” He pointed 
out that it is through channels of expression and correlation offered by wide- 
spread interests and through the humanities that the graduate is able to give 
profitable expression to his technical training. 

In view of the findings of the committee, Mr. Cunningham said that Armour 
Institute would launch a movement which practically will reverse the emphasis 
in technical education of the past generation. 

“We have a mandate from those who employ our graduates,” said Mr. Cun- 
ningham. ‘They tell technical educators they must diversify and pay greater 
attention to human elements as well.” 
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Mr. Cunningham said that lack of imagination was found to be one of the 
greatest faults of technical graduates. Another was that technical graduates fre- 
quently “do not understand the practical application of the theories they have 
learned.” This, said Mr. Cunningham, is a direct result of a small range of in- 
terests. 

“A third fault specified by manufacturers is also related to this narrowness,” 
said Mr. Cunningham. “It is that so many graduates lack direction and energy. 
These usually result from the emotional defect of a small vision.” 

Other faults mentioned were inadequate powers of observation, lack of appre- 
ciation of the value of other than engineering work, immature judgment, and 
tendency toward inaccuracy. 

The report suggested that students of technology give more consideration to 
such studies as English composition and literature, commercial law, economics, 
sociology, psychology, and philosophy. A leading charge against the typical 
technical graduate was that he believes he can get on in his profession without 
the ability to use clear-cut English. The report points out that the student can- 
not substitute graphs and blue prints for adequate use of language. 

The new Armour plan, Mr. Cunningham said, looks to the widening scope of 
curricular interests and also suggests a widening of the interest ranges of instruc- 
tors and professors as well. It will also develop teaching methods which aid 
students to think for themselves. 

“We had complaints from employers of technical graduates,” said Mr. 
Cunningham, “which ranged from ‘They won’t think if they can possibly avoid 
it, and even then not logically,’ to ‘The greatest asset a man can have is mental 
curiosity, which can and should be developed in college.’ ” 

To overcome this it is proposed that a faculty counselor be provided for every 
student. This “tutorial plan” is spreading in favor throughout the country, 
Mr. Cunningham said. 


A MONOGRAPH ON THE STATE INCOME TAX 


Students of public finance have long pointed out the injustice of 
a tax system that requires real property to bear a disproportionate 
burden of the cost of governmental enterprises. Within the past few 
years it should have become patent to nearly everyone that such a 
system of taxation is not only unjust but that it is unworkable. 
New forms of taxation must be discovered, or many essential public 
enterprises must be abandoned or curtailed. Within recent years 
the income tax has become a very popular form of taxation. In the 
beginning of 1929 only fifteen states had such a tax. Since that date 
ten other states have enacted income-tax legislation, and within the 
past two years seven states have extended the operation of laws al- 
ready in force. 
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In view of the urgent need of tax reform, the publication of a re- 
cent monograph by Roy G. Blakey, entitled The State Income Tax 
(reprinted from Taxation in Minnesoia, University of Minnesota 
Studies in Economics and Business, Number 4), is especially timely. 
In the first part of the monograph Professor Blakey discusses what 
constitutes a good tax system. The major part of the monograph, 
however, is devoted to a discussion of the state income tax. Such 
topics as the following are treated: growth of the income-tax move- 
ment, chief features of state income taxes, administration of income 
taxes, and operation and effects of income taxes. The monograph 
also contains a brief bibliography. 


THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION CLEARING HOUSE 

In 1931 an organization known as the Public Administration 
Clearing House was organized. The purpose of this organization is 
described as follows: 

The Public Administration Clearing House was established in 1931 to serve 
as an exchange for information, experience, and ideas among organizations of 
public officials and others in the United States and Canada which are engaged 
in the active work of planning for improvements in the administrative technique 
of government. 

It has been financed for its ordinary needs by special grants of funds so that 
it makes no general appeal for memberships or contributions. It exercises care 
not to engage in any activity that is being carried on by any existing organiza- 
tion. It has no political objectives, no political schemes or plans to advocate or 
to oppose. Its sole purpose is to facilitate the exchange of knowledge and experi- 
ence useful to public administrators. 


The Clearing House has recently published a Directory of Organ- 
izations in the Field of Public Administration. The directory includes 
only the organizations whose activities are national, state, or re- 
gional in scope. A variety of information is given about each organ- 
ization including an account of its activities and a description of its 
publications. This directory should prove especially helpful to 
school superintendents and to research workers in the field of school 
administration. The book can be secured from the office of the Pub- 
lic Administration Clearing House, 850 East Fifty-eighth Street, 
Chicago, at a price of one dollar. 


















RELATION OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL SUPPORT TO 
SUBSEQUENT PER CAPITA WEALTH 
OF STATES. I 


VERNON BOWYER 
Mark Skinner School, Chicago, Illinois 


The opinion has been prevalent throughout the United States for 
more than a century that adequate public schools are essential, not 
only to the social welfare, but also to the material progress of the 
nation. This attitude has been a contributing factor in the great 
expansion of public education in this country. Enlargement of the 
work of the public schools and, consequently, increases in expendi- 
tures to maintain the schools have been particularly rapid during the 
last forty years. During this same period there has been an immense 
advancement in the economic wealth of the United States. It is of 
considerable importance to determine whether the popular impres- 
sion with regard to the influence of public schools on economic de- 
velopment is well founded. The variation in school expenditures 
among the states provides one fairly satisfactory basis for studying 
the effect of school support on subsequent changes in wealth. 

It is generally known that states ranking high in per capita school 
expenditures also rank high in per capita wealth and that states 
ranking low in school expenditures likewise rank low in wealth. The 
mere fact of the correlation does not, however, indicate which vari- 
able has been the important factor affecting the other, nor does it 
definitely prove that either factor actually causes the other. School 
expenditures may have led to the development of wealth; wealth 
may have been the principal factor affecting school expenditures; a 
causal interdependence may extend in both directions; or some ex- 
traneous factor may account for the relationship. 

The close association between per capita school expenditures and 
per capita wealth could be the result of climate or of geographical 
location. Per capita school expenditures are highest in the northern 
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and the western states and lowest in the southeastern states. Con- 
sequently, if there were something in the climate or the natural re- 
sources, irrespective of school support, conducive to the rapid devel- 
opment of wealth in the North and the West and to the slow de- 
velopment of wealth in the South, a positive correlation between 
school expenditures and wealth would result. Variation in per capita 
school expenditures would in such a case be a concomitant rather 
than a causal factor. 

Another limitation on the use of per capita expenditures as a 
measure of school support is that the purchasing power of the dollar 
varies greatly in different sections of the country. It is not possible, 
however, to express expenditures in terms of purchasing power be- 
cause no adequate index of the cost of living for states as units is 
available. 

The percentage of wealth expended annually for schools is an in- 
dex of school support which indicates fairly well the burden on the 
taxpayer. Moreover, it provides in some measure for differences in 
living costs, as price levels appear to vary roughly with the per capi- 
ta wealth of the states." The use of this index places the southern 
states in a more nearly competitive position with the northern and 
the western states. Although it is beyond the financial means of the 
southern states to spend as much per capita as do the more wealthy 
states, some of the southern states are actually found to rank above 
the average of the country in the proportion of their wealth expended 
for schools. The percentage of income might be somewhat better 
than percentage of wealth as an index of school support if it were 
possible to secure data concerning income over a sufficiently long pe- 
riod. If the bearing of school support on the development of wealth 
is to be determined, it is necessary to study the relationship over a 
long period, and adequate income reports have been compiled only 
within the last fifteen years. 

The study reported in this article is an attempt to use such indices 
of wealth for the different states at different periods of time in a 


t Although cost of living indices are not available for states as units, Section II of 
Sales Management for October, 1931, gives for 1929 an index of cost of living in each 
city of the United States having a population of more than ten thousand. There is a 
correlation of .76 between the averages of these indices by states and per capita wealth 
for 1929 reported by the National Industrial Conference Board. 
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series of comparative analyses designed to show the relation between 
wealth and school support. The data concerning wealth were ob- 
tained from the Statistical Abstract of the United States, an annual 
publication of the United States Department of Commerce, and 
from reports of the National Industrial Conference Board. The De- 
partment of Commerce made a survey of tangible wealth in the vari- 
ous states for 1890, 1900, 1904, 1912, and 1922. The survey for 
1932 is now in progress, but the report will probably not be pub- 
lished for a year or more. Data on wealth for 1928, 1929, and 1930 
were taken from Bulletins Nos. 51 (1931) and 62 (1932) of the Na- 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE OF WEALTH EXPENDED FOR SCHOOLS IN 1890 
CORRELATED WITH CHANGES IN PER CAPITA WEALTH 
OF STATES IN SUBSEQUENT PERIODS 
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tional Industrial Conference Board. The expenditures for public 
schools were taken from the Statistical Abstract and from the annu- 
al reports of the United States Commissioner of Education. 

In an examination of the bearing of school support on the wealth 
of the states, changes in the subsequent per capita wealth may be 
considered (1) in terms of absolute change in the number of dollars 
or (2) in terms of relative change, that is, the percentage of change. 
The correlations between the percentage of wealth expended for 
public schools in the various states in 1890 and these two forms of 
subsequent change in per capita wealth are presented in Table I. 
The correlations between school support and both forms of change 
in wealth during the period from 1890 to 1900 are high enough to 
indicate a significant positive relation. The correlations between 
school support and changes occurring from 1900 to 1912 are some- 
what lower. School support in 1890, however, shows no significant 
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correlations with changes in per capita wealth during the periods 
from 1912 to 1922 and from 1922 to 1930. 

The relation of school support in 1890 to subsequent per capita 
wealth is shown graphically in Figure 1. The forty-eight states were 
divided into two equal groups according to the percentage of wealth 
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Frc. 1.—Average per capita wealth from 1890 to 1930 in the twenty-four states in 
the upper half (broken line) and the twenty-four states in the lower half (solid line) 
when the states are divided according to the percentage of their wealth expended for 
public schools in 1890. The average expenditure for schools in 1890 was 0.238 per cent 
of their wealth in the upper half of the states and 0.134 per cent of their wealth in 
the lower half. (The arrows indicate the year for which the division was made.) 


expended for public schools in 1890. The average per capita wealth 
for the twenty-four states of the upper group in the proportion of 
wealth expended for schools was in 1890 slightly below the average 
for the twenty-four states of the lower group. Between 1890 and 
1900, however, the states providing more ample support for their 
schools gained $172 in average per capita wealth, while the group 
rating low in school support actually lost $179. By 1912 the average 
per capita wealth of the group of states ranking high in school sup- 
port in 1890 had advanced beyond the average of the other group. 
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The lines representing the respective averages from 1912 to 1930 
remain approximately parallel. 

Comparison of the average per capita wealth in the two groups of 
states represented in Figure 1 confirms the indications of the correla- 
tion coefficients in Table I. Apparently, the percentage of wealth 
expended for schools in 1890 had a significant positive bearing on 
changes in the per capita wealth of the states from 1890 to 1912. 
Those states ranking high in school support in 1890 experienced 
a much greater increase in per capita wealth during the subsequent 
twenty-two years than did the states ranking low in school support 
at the beginning of the period. After 1912, however, the extent of 
school support in 1890 appears no longer to have borne an impor- 
tant relation to changes in per capita wealth. Two factors must be 
taken into account in considering the length of time during which 
school support appears to have an influence on subsequent changes 
in wealth. 

First, it is not possible to determine the exact period of influence 
merely by subtracting the dates. It would seem at first glance that 
school expenditures of 1890 had begun to have a marked effect on 
wealth within a period of ten years, but such is not necessarily the 
case. It is quite likely that for several years prior to 1890 the vari- 
ous states held approximately the same relative positions, with re- 
spect to the percentage of wealth expended for schools, that they held 
in 1890. If so, the basis of the relation shown for the period from 1890 
to 1900 might have existed a few years before 1890. A reasonable 
interpretation is that the period represented by the coefficients of .50 
and .57 in Table I is ten years or more. A similar allowance should 
be made when the other periods are considered. It should not be 
presumed that the influence of school support in 1890 had entirely 
disappeared in twenty-two years. The period of influence is at least 
twenty-two years in length, since it may have begun before 1890 
and extended beyond 1912. Moreover, it is reasonable to infer that 
the effect of school support in 1890 on subsequent changes in per 
capita wealth of states did not extend over a period much longer 
than thirty-two years, as the relation had become insignificant by 
1922. 

Second, migration from state to state must be taken into consid- 
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eration. The proportion of persons having been educated in 
a particular state still residing in that state in any particular 
year becomes less as time passes. For example, the percentage 
of persons who in 1912 were residing in the state in which they 
had been educated was less than the corresponding percentage for 
1900. By 1922 the percentage was still less. Many of those educated 
in any particular state in 1890 had within twenty or thirty years 
moved to other states, where they were making their contributions 
to the development of wealth. The effect of this factor of migration 
is to cause the relation between school support and subsequent 
changes in wealth to become less as the period of time increases. 

Moreover, the influence of school support on subsequent wealth 
probably makes itself effective chiefly through community develop- 
ment rather than through the personal success of educated per- 
sons. Obviously, the best educated persons are not always the 
most wealthy, although the average of the wealth of educated persons 
is apparently greater than the average of the wealth of persons with 
less education. It appears, however, that well-educated persons 
make the greatest contributions to community development. Fur- 
thermore, good schools probably lead a community toward co-opera- 
tion, invention, and pride in achievement, which conduce to the 
development of wealth. On account of these various factors, it may 
be presumed that the period during which schools affect the wealth 
of a state will differ somewhat from the period during which educa- 
tion will influence the material success of an individual. 

The correlations between school support in 1900 and changes in 
per capita wealth during preceding and subsequent periods are 
shown in Table II. It is interesting to observe that the percentage of 
wealth expended for schools in 1900 has no significant relation to 
changes in the per capita wealth of the states during the decade 
immediately preceding the time of the expenditures. There are, how- 
ever, definite positive correlations for the period immediately fol- 
lowing the expenditures. Although financial support of schools in 
1890 apparently had an influence on changes in per capita wealth of 
the states for a period extending over at least twenty-two years, 
school support of 1900 appears not to have had an effect over such 
a long period. It seems to have had no appreciable influence on 
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wealth during the second period following the time of the expendi- 
tures, from 1912 to 1922, as the correlations for this period are nega- 
tive (—.03 and —.15), although so low as not to be significant. In 
the case of school support of 1890, however, the corresponding corre- 








TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF WEALTH EXPENDED FOR SCHOOLS IN 1900 
CoRRELATED WITH CHANGES IN PER CAPITA WEALTH 
OF STATES IN PERIODS FROM 1890 TO 1930 
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lations for the second period after that year, 1900-1912, are .39 and 
.25. There is considerable probability that this difference in the 
length of time over which school support affected subsequent 
changes in wealth has no significance, as it may have arisen purely 
by chance. It is possible, however, that this difference is an illustra- 
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CORRELATION BETWEEN PERCENTAGE OF WEALTH Ex- 
PENDED BY THE STATES FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN 
DIFFERENT YEARS 
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tion of the lag of public education behind the needs of a rapidly 
changing civilization. At any rate, the correlations for the different 
periods presented in Table III show that the percentage of wealth 
expended by the various states for public schools in 1900 bears a far 
higher relation to the percentage expended in 1890 than it bears to 
the percentage for 1912. If the proportion of wealth expended for 
public schools may be presumed to reflect the character of school 
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work in the various states, the data indicate that the schools of 
1900 were far more like the schools of 1890 than they were like those 
of 191250 far as differences among the states are concerned. Between 
1900 and 1912 great changes occurred in the ranks of the states in 
school support, as is indicated by the low correlation for these two 
years. From 1912 to 1922 and from 1922 to 1930, the changes were 
also greater than those which occurred from 1890 to 1900, but the 
differences are not large enough to be considered particularly sig- 
nificant. 

It is possible that the kind of education provided by the states in 
1890 and 1900, while advantageous to the citizens for the period 
up to 1912, was not such as to fit them for the immense changes 
that occurred in the industrial life of the country between 1912 and 
1922. At least, the percentage of wealth expended for schools in 
those years has no significant relation to changes in per capita wealth 
of the states during this latter period. As will be shown later, how- 
ever, financial support provided for schools in 1912 has a positive 
relation to changes in wealth from 1912 to 1922. It may be that 
states which in 1912 expended large proportions of their wealth on 
public education had so improved their schools through the addition- 
al expenditures since 1900 as to enable them to lead in the increase 
of wealth during the period of the World War. 

Figure 2 shows essentially the same relation between school sup- 
port of 1900 and changes in per capita wealth as is indicated by the 
correlations in Table II. The fact that the lines representing the 
two groups of states are nearly parallel for the period from 1890 to 
1900 confirms the indication of no essential correlation shown by the 
coefficients of .o3 and .o2. It should be noted also that the lines re- 
main practically parallel for the period from 1900 to 1904—a fact 
which indicates that school support of 1900 had not begun to have a 
noticeable effect within four years. By 1912, however, the average 
per capita wealth of states ranking high in school support had ad- 
vanced considerably beyond the average of those ranking low in 
school support. This result is a confirmation of the coefficients of 
.53 and .31 shown in Table II for the period. 

In one respect Figure 2 does not exactly agree with the correla- 
tions in Table II. For the period from 1912 to 1922 the correlations 
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show a slight negative relation, while the figure shows a gain in per 
capita wealth for the upper group of states greater than the gain for 
the lower group. The apparent discrepancy arises from the fact 
that the correlations take into account the deviations of the separate 
states from the arithmetic mean, whereas the lines in Figure 2 are 
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Fic. 2.—Average per capita wealth from 1890 to 1930 in the twenty-four states in 
the upper half (broken line) and the twenty-four states in the lower half (solid line) 
when the states are divided according to the percentage of their wealth expended for 
public schools in 1900. The average expenditure for schools in 1900 was 0.258 per cent 
of their wealth in the upper half of the states and 0.175 per cent of their wealth in the 
lower half. (The arrow indicates the year for which the division was made.) 


based on the averages in per capita wealth of the states when divided 
into two classifications according to the proportion of their wealth 
expended for public schools in 1900. However, the relation shown by 
either method is so slight as to indicate that school support in 1900 
probably had no significant bearing on changes in per capita wealth 
during the period from 1912 to 1922. 

The correlations presented in Table IV agree with the results 
shown graphically in Figure 3. The correlations between school sup- 
port in 1912 and changes in per capita wealth during the preced- 
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ing periods are negative. The correlations are positive, however, for 
periods following the time of the expenditures. In this case a group 
of states which had been lagging behind in the development of 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE OF WEALTH EXPENDED FOR SCHOOLS IN 1912 
CORRELATED WITH CHANGES IN PER CAPITA WEALTH 
OF STATES DURING PERIODS FROM 1890 TO 1930 
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Fic. 3.—Average per capita wealth from 1890 to 1930 in the twenty-four states in 
the upper half (broken line) and the twenty-four states in the lower half (solid line) 
when the states are divided according to the percentage of their wealth expended for 
public schools in 1912. The average expenditure for schools in 1912 was 0.318 per cent 
of their wealth in the upper half of the states and 0.220 per cent of their wealth in the 
lower half. (The arrow indicates the year for which the division was made.) 
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wealth from 1890 to 1912 began to forge ahead when, as a group, 
they had increased the percentage of their wealth expended for the 
support of public schools. During 1930 the average per capita wealth 
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AVERAGE PER CAPITA WEALTH FROM 1890 TO 1930 IN THE STATES WHEN DIVIDED INTO 
Two Equat Groups ACCORDING TO THE PROPORTION OF THEIR WEALTH Ex- 
PENDED FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN 1890, 1900, AND 1912, RESPECTIVELY 
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of the group of states ranking high in school support in 1912 declined 
slightly more than did the average of the other group. Apparently, 
therefore, the education of 1912 began to lose its influence on changes 
in wealth during the early stages of the present financial depression. 
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STATES ARRANGED IN ORDER OF THE PERCENTAGE OF 
WEALTH EXPENDED FOR SUPPORT OF PUBLIC 


1890 


Massachusetts 
Iowa 

Kansas 

South Dakota 
Ohio 
Vermont 
West Virginia 
Connecticut 
Nebraska 
New Hampshire 
Maine 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Illinois 
Missouri 

New Jersey 
Arkansas 
Pennsylvania 
Wisconsin 
California 
New York 
Virginia 


North Dakota 
Kentucky 
Maryland 
Rhode Island 
Tennessee 
Delaware 
Oklahoma 
Louisiana 
Colorado 
Texas 
Alabama 
Georgia 
Oregon 
Florida 
Washington 
Wyoming 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Utah 

Arizona 
Nevada 
Montana 
Idaho 

New Mexico 


SCHOOLS IN 1890, 1900, AND 1912 


1900 
Upper Harr 


Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Indiana 

West Virginia 
Colorado 
Washington 
South Dakota 
North Dakota 
Connecticut 
Michigan 
Nebraska 
Ohio 

Utah 

New York 
Iowa 

Oregon 
Tilinois 

Maine 
Mississippi 
Kansas 
Missouri 

New Jersey 
Arkansas 
Pennsylvania 


Lower HALF 


Wisconsin 
Florida 
Kentucky 
Minnesota 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
California 
Delaware 
Georgia 
Maryland 
South Carolina 
Texas 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
Oklahoma 
Montana 
Idaho 
Louisiana 
North Carolina 
New Mexico 
Alabama 
Nevada 
Arizona 
Wyoming 


1912 


Idaho 

Utah 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
New Jersey 
Washington 
Michigan 
Ohio 

Indiana 
Maine 

South Dakota 
Montana 
Oregon 
Arizona 
Florida 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
California 
Colorado 
Minnesota 
New Hampshire 
Wyoming 
Wisconsin 
Connecticut 


Missouri 
North Dakota 
Pennsylvania 
Georgia 
Kansas 
Nebraska 
Oklahoma 
Rhode Island 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
New York 
Arkansas 
Illinois 

New Mexico 
North Carolina 
Texas 
Virginia 

West Virginia 
Delaware 
Towa 

South Carolina 
Alabama 
Maryland 
Nevada 
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Figures 1, 2, and 3 show, however, that, after the upper group of 
states in each case had ceased to make further gains over the lower 
group, the former still retained most of the gains previously made. 

The data from which Figures 1, 2, and 3 were prepared are given 
in Table V. 

The list of states constituting the upper and the lower groups when 
divided according to the percentage of wealth expended for public 
schools, which is shown on page 344, reveals for a few of the states 
a marked change in position from 1890 to 1900 and a still greater 
change from 1900 to 1912. Five of the states which had been in the 
upper half in 1890 were in 1900 displaced by an equal number from 
the lower half. Between 1900 and 1912 there was an interchange of 
eleven states from one group to the other. This change in the compo- 
sition of the two groups from period to period gives representation in 
each group to different sections of the country and offsets to some 
extent the influence of climate and natural resources as extraneous 
factors. 

Although the relations here indicated suggest that school support 
in terms of the percentage of wealth expended probably has been a 
causal factor affecting subsequent changes in per capita wealth of the 
states, further study should be given the problem to determine the 
extent to which various other factors may be involved. 


[To be concluded] 





DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL READING. II 


MILES A. TINKER 
University of Minnesota 


In the first of the two articles dealing with diagnostic and remedial 
reading, which appeared in the preceding issue of the Elementary 
School Journal, a bibliography of the subject and a critical review of 
the literature dealing with some of the causes of reading deficiency 
were given. A review of the literature dealing with (1) other causes 
of reading deficiencies, (2) methods of diagnosis, and (3) the treat- 
ment and the prognosis of severe reading disability follow. 


FURTHER CAUSES OF READING DEFICIENCIES 

Heredity.—Considerable evidence indicating the possibility of in- 
heritable factors in extreme reading disability has been adduced by 
Hinshelwood (71),! Warburg (169), Wallin (168), Dearborn (97), 
Hincks (70), Freeman (48), Plate (136), Hollingworth (79), and 
others. Surely there is enough suggestion of inheritance to repay 
more critical study of these factors. 

Cerebral dominance.—During recent years there has been an in- 
creasing tendency among some groups of investigators to relate ex- 
treme reading disability to certain physiological factors underlying 
specific types of behavior. These behavior patterns are manifested 
in mirror-writing, left-handedness, ambidexterity, mirror-reading, 
left-eyedness, and the like. Evidence has been cited and arguments 
assembled which indicate that all these conditions may be intimately 
related to cerebral dominance. Orton and Dearborn seem to have 
arrived independently at somewhat similar points of view. Orton 
first stated his views in 1925 (123). These views have been ampli- 
fied in several later papers (124, 125, 126, 127) and have been put to 
experimental test. by Orton’s student, Monroe (117). According to 

« Numbers in parentheses refer to the numbered bibliography in the December 
number of the Elementary School Journal. In the case of quotations page references 


also are given. 
346 
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Orton, the fact that letter reversals and sinistral reading of letter 
groups or whole words seem to characterize all cases of extremely 
deficient readers suggests that mnemonic records of letters and words 
exist in the brain in both dextral and sinistral orientations, one in 
each hemisphere. If, when one tries to read, the recalled image does 
not correspond to the presented symbol, confusion results. Learning 
to read, Orton says, involves attending to and selecting the memory 
images in one hemisphere (the dominant). Marked persistence of 
reversals in reading disability suggests that the memory patterns 
in both hemispheres are potential enough to allow either right or 
left sequence of letters to follow when presented stimuli (letters in 
words) are compared with the memory images. This condition 
would lead to confusion and delay in response which might well re- 
sult in error in speech and writing. Where there is marked cerebral 
dominance, usually manifested by either dominant right- or left- 
handedness, the child ordinarily has no difficulty in learning to read. 
Children, however, who are neither dominantly right- nor left- 
handed at the time of beginning to learn to read probably make 
more mistakes involving letter reversals than children who are clear- 
ly right- or left-handed. According to Orton, reading disability is 
explainable as a variant in the establishment of the physiological 
lead in the hemispheres (123), although he admits that other factors 
may be involved in certain cases. 

Working independently of Orton, Dearborn (33, 34) found that 
the most commonly observed errors made by persons with severe 
reading disabilities were reversals of individual letters and also of 
whole words. Mirror-writing and a tendency to tackle words from 
the wrong end in tachistoscopic reading were very often associated 
with the disability. Apparently cerebral dominance was involved. 
Dearborn says that, “in order to avoid difficulties in reading and 
writing, one should be either left-eyed and left-handed, or right-eyed 
and right-handed, and preferably the latter. Difficulties appear es- 
pecially in children who have been ‘changed over’ in handedness 
or whose one-sidedness or lateral dominance has never been well 
established” (34: 633). In the latter condition conflicting tendencies 
in attempting to read cause faulty word images with letters inter- 
changed to be stored up in the mind. Later these faulty images 
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make “‘prompt and precise recognition of words difficult or almost 
impossible” (34: 633-34). Although cerebral dominance appears to 
be involved, Dearborn (35) prefers to avoid this term and discusses 
the aetiology of reading disability in the more objective terms of 
ocular and manual dominance. The proper eye-movements in read- 
ing are from the left to the right. Dearborn’s statement that “‘eft- 
eyed children may tend to move in the opposite direction, to begin 
at the wrong end of words, or to reverse the order, or even to per- 
ceive letters in the wrong way, as in seeing b as d or ‘boy’ as ‘dog’ ” 
(35: 704) may be interpreted to signify that these tendencies are 
due to eyedness. The writer believes that one is justified in inferring 
that both left-eyedness and tendencies to sinistral sequences in the 
perception of words and letters are due to cerebral dominance. 
Eye-movements tend to be guided by perceptual tendencies rather 
than vice versa. Gates (49) also finds extreme reading difficulties 
associated with handedness in a few cases and tends to agree with 
Dearborn’s interpretation. 

The evidence justifies the conclusion that bilateral dominance is 
involved in many cases of extreme reading deficiency. In the prac- 
tical clinical situation it matters little whether one describes a case 
in terms of cerebral dominance or ocular and manual dominance. 
Orton possibly overemphasizes the réle of cerebral dominance in the 
aetiology of reading disability, while Gates tends to assign it less 
value than it may deserve. 

Unfortunate habits—Many investigators have discovered evi- 
dence that the development of unfortunate habits plays an impor- 
tant réle as “inhibiting habits” in reading disability. In Gray’s 
study (62) habits which seemed to prevent normal progress in read- 
ing included (1) poor eye-movement habits; (2) use of small per- 
ceptual units, such as letter groups or words rather than phrases; 
and (3) poor reading mechanics. It is probable, however, that in 
many instances faulty eye-movements are symptoms rather than 
causes of poor reading. Eye-movement habits are very flexible and 
adjust themselves readily to any change in reading performance 
brought about by either improvement or loss of efficiency. Serious 
disability apparently was not caused by faulty eye-movements in 
any of the retarded readers included in Gates’s study (52). Dearborn 
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(97) suggests that, while faulty eye-movements are largely the result 
of poor reading, they may become causes, as “‘inhibiting habits,” of 
further poor reading. Throughout his reports Gates (49, 52) empha- 
sizes the rdle played in reading deficiencies by unfortunate habits. 
His list includes the following habits: excessive articulation, use of 
the finger to keep the place, reading word by word, undue absorp- 
tion of attention in word recognition, excessive speed, overemphasis 
on motor skills, and persistence beyond the first reading lessons of 
piece-meal observation of minute characteristics of words. These 
defects are not always distinct and independent but usually overlap 
one another to some degree. 

Abnormal emotional-reaction tendencies.—It is a well-recognized 
fact that emotional instability is frequently associated with marked 
reading disability. There are two kinds of such cases: (1) those in 
which a neurotic constitution is a direct cause of the reading disabil- 
ity and (2) those in which the undesirable emotional reactions are 
caused by lack of success in reading. Hollingworth (80) points out 
that learning to read calls for co-operation, power of sustained effort, 
and fidelity to facts. Hence, many neurotics exhibiting impulsive 
responses, negativistic attitudes, and illusions never learn to read 
except by individual teaching, and even then progress is often slow. 
It has been noted by Hincks (70) and others that improvement in 
reading does not relieve the maladjustment of such cases. Gray (62) 
shows that lesser degrees of emotional maladjustments—such as 
nervousness, self-consciousness, and timidity—may hinder progress 
in learning to read. Gates (49) found that in the case of about 2 per 
cent of the members of one of his groups reading disability was caused 
by constitutional nervous and emotional instability. 

Several investigators, including Blanchard (15), Gates (49), and 
Hincks (70), have demonstrated that emotional maladjustment may 
often be caused by reading disability. In many instances the emo- 
tional experiences of a child during his first attempts to read pro- 
duce undesirable emotional conditioning. Continued lack of success 
in reading leads to failures in school, which result in a feeling of 
inferiority in the child. Without acceptable compensations, the child 
may develop personality and behavior deviations. These devia- 
tions are usually rather mild and take the form of inattention, lack 
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of interest, and an unfavorable attitude toward tasks. Figures cited 
by Gates (49) show that 82 per cent of a certain group of poor 
readers manifested unfavorable attitudes toward tasks. In 70 per 
cent the unfavorable attitudes were probably entirely due to diffi- 
culties in reading and in 12 per cent partly due to backwardness in 
reading. Practically all writers agree that correction or marked im- 
provement of the reading disability ordinarily results in better edu- 
cational adjustment of such persons. With the substitution of suc- 
cess for failure, the unfortunate behavior traits disappear, and nor- 
mal attitudes of co-operation develop. 

General versus specific deficiencies.—The literature reveals marked- 
ly different views concerning the specificity of factors causing read- 
ing deficiency when general intelligence is held constant. Certain 
writers, including Bronner (18), Gray (62), Hincks (70), and Dear- 
born (97), cite data which they interpret as indicating that reading 
disability is frequently associated with deficiencies in visual, audi- 
tory, or kinaesthetic perceptions and memories. These deficiencies 
are to be considered as general rather than specific. Gates (49), 
Schmitt (150), Wallin (168), and others question the last-men- 
tioned findings or cite evidence which challenges the interpretations 
made by the authors. Wallin found no defects in auditory or visual 
imagery which characterized the subjects with reading deficiency 
except a possible specific defect in “‘visual word imagery.” In her 
group of retarded readers Schmitt concluded that “the difficulty in 
every case consisted in the inability to learn phonics” (150: 687) in 
the ordinary classroom situation. All her subjects were able to per- 
ceive details of words well enough to match words, to point out the 
difference in two words when one letter was changed, and the like. 
She considered that the reading disability of her subjects was caused 
by faulty habits in which the mind, through association, had become 
set in certain respects. In an extensive investigation Gates (52) did 
not find a single case in which poor reading was associated with gen- 
erally inferior perception. The low scores in perception which oc- 
curred were due to defects of vision, ocular-motor control, and the 
like rather than to general perceptual difficulty. The perceptual 
factor common to reading situations is defined as the ability to per- 
ceive clearly the characteristic features of words, and this definition, 
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of course, makes the common factor rather specific. In another re- 
port Gates (49) argues convincingly that reading is not a single 
general ability but a number of rather special abilities. He points 
out that an individual may be competent in some forms and not in 
other forms of reading (49). The fact that reading disability is usu- 
ally associated with spelling deficiency, as shown by Gates (52), 
Hollingworth (79), and others, supports the view that the perceptual 
difficulties involved are rather specific (that is, related to words). 

Analyses of other reports, such as those of Fildes (44) and Monroe 
(117), yield further evidence that reading deficiency is frequently 
associated with specific perceptual disabilities. This trend is sup- 
ported by the unpublished results obtained from the study of about 
twenty-six cases of severely retarded readers examined by the 
writer and his students. It is probable that future investigations 
will confirm the tentative conclusion that perceptual deficiencies 
underlying reading disability are specific in character. 


METHODS OF DIAGNOSIS 


Clinical method of physicians.—Extreme disability in learning to 
read was first studied and described by medical practitioners. The 
typical examination of a case is illustrated by Hinshelwood’s work 
(7x). After it was ascertained that vision and audition were normal, 
the diagnosis consisted almost entirely in determining whether the 
subject was able to read letters, words, numbers, etc. No adequate 
measures of intelligence were used, and usually no analytical study 
was made of the subject’s performance. From a psychological point 
of view, the medical diagnoses have been uncontrolled, too general, 
and consequently inadequate. Hinshelwood and others, however, 
performed a distinct service in directing attention to the need of 
diagnosis and remedial treatment of severe cases of reading defi- 
ciency. 

Use of standardized tests —Psychologists introduced standardized 
tests and emphasized analysis and standardized procedures in diag- 
nosing reading disability. Among others, Gates (49), Gray (62), 
Dearborn (97), and Monroe (116, 117, 118) have been prominent in 
this movement. In his extensive study Gray employed to good ad- 
vantage various standardized silent-reading and oral-reading tests 
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and measures of intelligence. These tests were supplemented with 
(x) eye-movement records, detailed analyses of word recognition, 
phonetics, and the like, in order to determine more accurately the 
exact nature of the difficulty, and (2) complete lists of (a) physical 
and mental characteristics and (b) home conditions and educational 
history. 

Dearborn and his students (97, 70) supplemented standardized 
reading tests, pitch-discrimination tests, and intelligence tests with 
eye-movement records and various tests to measure span of appre- 
hension, visual perception, symbol-learning ability, and the like. 
To these were added special tests of ocular and manual dominance. 

In addition to using standardized intelligence, reading, spelling, 
and arithmetic tests, Monroe (117) devised and used, with both nor- 
mal and retarded readers, several special measures for analyzing 
reading deficiency. These measures included tests of word and letter 
recognition; tests of recognition of orientation of letters, words, and 
drawings; and tests of mirror-reading and mirror-writing. 

Gates (49), in the light of a considerable amount of experience 
and investigation, concludes that reading is a composite of several 
rather specific skills. For diagnosing these capacities he devised 
and standardized a series of tests which measure such abilities as 
various aspects of silent reading, word pronunciation, phonetic abili- 
ties, spelling, visual perception of various kinds of symbols, visual 
analysis and recognition, auditory discrimination, associative learn- 
ing, and handedness (not standardized). For tests of oral reading 
and intelligence, other standard tests were employed by Gates. In 
addition, evidence of emotional stability was noted, and a record of 
home and school history was made. 

These and other programs of analysis and the results obtained 
indicate that the following inventories or measures should be includ- 
ed in any program for diagnosing reading deficiency: (1) home and 
school history; (2) emotional reactions; (3) a complete analysis of 
oral- and silent-reading status; (4) ability to recognize and spell 
words; (5) phonetic ability; (6) intelligence; (7) physical condition, 
including visual and auditory acuity, ocular-motor control, motor 
control in speech, and ocular-manual dominance; and (8) recogni- 
tion of orientation of letters and words. The value of eye-movement 
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records, measures of the span of apprehension, measures of auditory 
and visual perception, discrimination, imagination and memory, and 
associative learning may be seriously questioned. Inefficient eye- 
movements and a narrow span of apprehension always accompany 
defective reading habits. These are undoubtedly the effect rather 
than the cause of the deficiency. Although it has been suggested that 
habitually poor eye-movements and a narrow span tend to inhibit 
improvement, we know that eye-movements and span readily ad- 
just themselves to any changes in reading performance and that 
improvement achieved by attention to other functions is automati- 
cally accompanied by more efficient eye-movements and a broader 
span. It is rather well established that defective perception and dis- 
crimination are chiefly of value in indicating possible sensory de- 
fects which should have been checked by medical examination. Poor 
scores in perception and discrimination not related to sensory de- 
fects, as well as poor auditory memory and visual imagination, are 
probably seldom, if ever, important determinants of reading defi- 
ciency. Specific deficiency in perceiving words and word-like char- 
acters is usually present in reading disability but is only of moderate 
value in analyzing the cause of the deficiency. 

Diagnostic signs of reading deficiency.—Application of the diagnos- 
tic methods reveals symptoms that are of value to the clinical work- 
er. Reading disability varies from a slight retardation to extreme 
disability in which the subject is practically unable to recognize 
words at all. Retardation of at least one-half year in the first two 
grades and one year in the upper grades has been considered serious 
reading disability. As noted in the first of these two articles, mental 
deficiency is the most important determinant of reading disability; 
sensory defects account for relatively few cases. Important diagnos- 
tic signs include the following: reversing the sequence of letters 
within words, inability to distinguish orientation of certain letters 
(as 6 and d), inability to distinguish small differences in words or 
word-like symbols (less valuable than other signs), a tendency to 
mirror-reading and mirror-writing and a lack of ocular-manual domi- 
nance, poor phonetic and spelling ability, emotional instability and 
unfortunate attitudes, and poor environmental influences. Compre- 
hensive lists of evidences of deficiency, diagnoses, and remedial sug- 
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gestions are given by Monroe (118), Zirbes (180), and the Report of 
the National Committee on Reading (60). Gates (49) also lists in de- 
tail acquired and organic defects leading to reading disability. 


REMEDIAL TREATMENT 


Remedial treatment for severe reading disability is well typified 
by the recommendations of Hinshelwood (71), Schmitt (150), 
Fernald and Keller (43), Gates (49), Gray (62), and Monroe (117, 
118). All recognize that, especially in the more severe cases, ordi- 
nary classroom teaching is not adequate. Individual instruction by 
a specially trained teacher is necessary. Anderson and Merton (3, 
111) describe a method of individualizing classroom teaching so that 
the less severe cases may be given remedial instruction in their own 
rooms. 

Hinshelwood (71) found the old-fashioned a-b-c method of learn- 
ing to read effective with all twelve of his cases. The single letters 
were first learned; then words were mastered by spelling them out 
loud letter by letter. This spelling-out process was sometimes ac- 
companied by a tracing of the letters on the table with the fingers. 
In the final stage the words were recognized by their total form 
alone. 

By providing an abundance of new and interesting associations, 
Schmitt (150) motivated her subjects strongly. All the children were 
deficient in phonetic ability, and, when this was remedied by special 
instruction, they made progress in learning to read. 

A kinaesthetic method of training non-readers was employed with 
consistent success by Fernald and Keller (43). An unfamiliar word 
was written in large script on cardboard or on the blackboard. 
This word was then traced over with the first two fingers while the 
child looked at it and pronounced it to himself. When the child 
considered he knew the word, it was erased and he attempted to 
write it from memory, saying the syllables as he wrote them. This 
procedure constituted the first stage of learning. Succeeding stages 
brought the child in contact with simple sentences, new words in a 
story, apperception of phrases (flash-card method), and silent read- 
ing for content. The subject was encouraged to take the initiative 
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in choosing reading material. New words that were readily learned 
continued to be taught by the tracing and writing method. 

As part of his research program in reading, Gates (49) has devel- 
oped a technique for instructing non-readers. Each word to be 
learned is presented in a variety of contexts, many of which include 
pictures or the following of printed directions. Provision is made for 
teaching the meanings of words, phrases, sentences, and paragraphs. 
Instruction in phonetics, phrasing, and the like is largely intrinsic, 
a part of an actual reading situation. For the more extreme cases of 
non-readers Gates has developed a visual study-and-writing (spell- 
ing) method of instruction. This method originally consisted in 
careful observation of a printed word while it was pronounced, at- 
tempts to visualize the word during silent articulation, and then 
writing the word with silent articulation of syllables. In its more 
recent form Gates’s method is like that of Fernald and Keller, but 
the following important modifications undoubtedly improve the 
technique: (1) Print-like rather than script characters are used in 
the writing in order to avoid confusion in going from written to 
printed reading material. (2) Stimulus material and books are cho- 
sen by the teacher rather than by the pupil. (3) Greater stress is 
placed on similarities and differences in words. (4) Greater use is 
made of context and less use of flash cards. (5) A close check on 
comprehension is kept. 

Gray (62) has developed and employed various phases of instruc- 
tion. Included are exercises designed to increase the accuracy of rec- 
ognition, to increase the span of accurate recognition, to develop abil- 
ity in effective grouping, to increase the rate of silent reading and the 
power of interpretation, and to develop effective eye-movements. 

An efficient program of remedial instruction has been developed 
by Monroe (116, 117, 118). This system is based mainly on an effec- 
tive drill in phonetics, a kinaesthetic method similar to that devel- 
oped by Fernald and Keller and Gates, and a careful check on com- 
prehension for certain types of errors. 

Less severe disabilities have been shown to be rather specific in 
nature. To remedy these, Gates (49), Gray (62), Zirbes (180), and 
others have developed special exercises. 
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Analysis of the remedial programs for severe reading disabilities 
shows that most of the programs are based to a greater or less degree 
on two fundamental techniques: (1) phonetics and (2) exercises de- 
signed to develop a consecutive sequence of perceptual processes 
from left to right along the line of print. The latter is usually accom- 
plished by the kinaesthetic method. Teaching of phonetics should 
be largely intrinsic to the reading situation. It has been shown by 
Freeman (48) that, if phonetics becomes an end in itself, this instruc- 
tion may actually hinder progress in reading. It is interesting to 
note that both phonetic training and the kinaesthetic method were 
employed successfully in crude form for remedial work by Hinshel- 
wood (71) prior to their use by psychologists. 

There is no way of knowing at present whether one method is 
better than another. Radically different techniques used by Schmitt 
(150), Fernald and Keller (43), and Gates (49) have all been success- 
ful. In fact, Dreis (39) found that a combination of these methods 
produced excellent results. It is the writer’s firm belief that any one 
of these remedial methods, or others that are slightly different, will 
yield satisfactory results provided the pupil is sufficiently motivated. 
All investigators have realized the importance of desirable motiva- 
tion and have sought to obtain it by various means. With adequate 
motivation, the reading disabilities have been overcome to some 
degree; without such motivation, little progress has been obtained. 

In general, the prognosis in cases of reading disability is favor- 

‘able, with the possible exception of persons who have marked neu- 
rotic constitutions. As early as 1917 Hinshelwood (71) suggested that 
most cases could be helped. With the techniques now available, 
there are few subjects indeed whose reading ability cannot be im- 
proved. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Mental deficiency is the most potent cause of retardation in read- 
ing, while sensory defects produce deficiency in only a relatively few 
cases. 

Reading ability is distributed over a normal-distribution curve, 
at one end of which lie cases manifesting marked inability to profit 
by ordinary classroom instruction. There is no valid evidence that 
such extreme reading deficiency is due to a lesion or pathological 
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condition of the central nervous system. Some cases of severe dis- 
ability, however, appear to be caused by inheritable factors. 

Cerebral (or ocular-manual) dominance appears to be related to 
reading disability in many instances but is probably not an impor- 
tant determinant in as many cases as Orton (123) suggests. 

Unfortunate habits, which tend to be rather specific in character, 
play an important part in inhibiting normal progress in reading. 
Unhealthy emotional reactions which are not due to a neurotic con- 
stitution usually disappear, however, with successful progress in 
reading. Recent trends of evidence indicate that, in the case of 
persons of normal intelligence, reading disability is usually related 
to specific rather than general deficiencies. 

When standardized measuring devices are supplemented by spe- 
cial tests, an adequate diagnosis of reading disability is usually 
possible. The remedial treatment which has proved most successful 
is designed to remedy specific deficiencies. If skilled individual in- 
struction is available, prognosis is favorable in practically all cases 
provided the proper motivation can be supplied to the subject. 





STILL MORE ADO ABOUT ZERO 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 
State Normal School, Jersey City, New Jersey 


Two articles by Dickey’ and Wheat? give illuminating facts about 
the operation and the use of zero. Dickey gives an inductive proof 
of the result when a number is multiplied or divided by zero, while 
Wheat denies the possibility of dealing with zero in the four funda- 
mental processes except as a place-holder. The writer believes that 
each of these men gives a representation of the situation which needs 
to be slightly modified. 

Dickey gives excellent inductive proofs to show why the product 
of zero multiplied by a number is zero and why the product of a 
number multiplied by zero is zero. Thus, he shows that 3 Xo=o and 
that oX3=o0. The pupil has need for the first of these facts, but he 
never has occasion to use the second. When a person multiplies the 
example oe , he thinks, ‘‘Three zeros are zero,” or ‘“Three times 
zero is zero,” depending on the phraseology which he uses for ex- 
pressing a multiplication fact. Hence, there are nine multiplication 
facts which involve zero. If the reverse form is used, then there will 
be nine more facts plus the zero double, o Xo, or a total of nineteen 
facts. This number corresponds to the number of zero facts in addi- 
tion and subtraction. 

In a number which is a multiplier, the zero may be final, inter- 
mediate, or alternate; but in any case there is never an occasion for 
making a mental response to a zero fact, such as is required when the 
zero appears in the multiplicand. It is never necessary to multiply 
by zero in arithmetic computation. The only time there is a possi- 
bility of multiplying by zero occurs in the evaluation of a formula. 


t John W. Dickey, “Much Ado about Zero,” Elementary Schvol Journal, XXXII 
(November, 1931), 214-22. 
Harry G. Wheat, “More Ado about Zero,” Elementary School Journal, XXXII 
(April, 1932), 623-27. 
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To find the value of abc when a=3, b=0, and c=2, one may think, 
“Three zeros are zero. Zero 2’s are zero.”” However, when the stu- 
dent has reached the grade level in which examples 01 this type are 
given, he should be able to see that the final product will be zero 
whenever any of the factors is zero. If the product is found by in- 
spection, multiplying by zero is avoided. Since the possibility of 
multiplying by zero occurs only in dealing with generalized number, 
the arithmetic procedure in the elementary school should not be 
patterned to meet a specialized demand for advanced work. An ex- 
ample will be given to illustrate the use of zero in each of the three 
positions it may occupy in the multiplier. 

When zero is final, the multiplier should be written in such a man- 
ner that the zero or zeros will appear at the right of the first figure of 
the multiplicand. Then the zero is merely “brought down,” and no 


36 


mental response to a primary fact is required. In the example ‘asi 


the first basic fact to which a mental response must be given is the 
combination 26. The zero in 20 performs the function of a place- 
holder; hence there is no need to use it as a multiplier. If the example 
is written — , it is necessary to make a mental response to 0X6. 
Those who advocate the latter notation may assume that it is as 
easy merely to “‘bring down”’ the zero in this form as in the notation 
in which the zero extends to the right of the multiplicand. Only em- 
pirical investigation can affirm or deny the validity of this assump- 
tion, but a priori reasoning leads one to believe that this hypothesis 
is not correct. When the terminal zero is placed below the first fig- 
ure of the multiplicand, the example is written in the same form as 
an example in addition or subtraction. In either of these two proc- 
esses the figure in the result would be the figure directly above the 
zero. Thus, the pupil must either make a mental response to a mul- 
tiplication fact, as o X6, or be constantly alert against the possibility 
of making a wrong response resulting from negative transfer from 
addition and subtraction. If zero is treated as a basic fact, more op- 
portunity is presented for error than in the case in which the zero is 
merely brought down because, as the number of mental responses is 
increased, the chance for error is likewise augmented. Buswell and 
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John’ found that many errors were made in the combinations in 
which zero was a multiplier. This fact cannot, be explained on the 
basis of the inherent difficulty of these combinations, for Norem and 
Knight? found experimentally that all the nineteen zero combina- 
tions except two were below the median difficulty of the one hundred 
multiplication combinations. This situation presents an enigma: ex- 
perimentally multiplying by zero represents an easy combination, 
but in practice it represents one of the greatest sources of error. The 
best way out of the dilemma seems to be to require no mental re- 
sponse to a zero combination used as a basic fact. In this case the 
final zero is merely “brought down” in the product. 

If the zero is the intermediate figure in the multiplier, there is like- 
wise no need to multiply by this figure. To find the product of the 


a , the pupil multiplies by 3 and then by 2, neglecting to 


example ard 


multiply by zero. This procedure can easily be rationalized if the 
teacher feels that neglecting the zero is a step which warrants an ex- 
planation. Multiplying by 203 is the same as multiplying by 3 and 
200. In the illustration the pupil multiplies by 3 and then by 200. 
432 ‘Since he has already learned how to treat a terminal zero, he 
203 brings down the two final zeros in 200 and then multiplies by 
Posed 2—a procedure which is equivalent to skipping over the inter- 
—— mediate zero in the multiplier and beginning with 2. When 
this technique is followed, the pupil is learning the true value of 
zero as a place-holder, which Wheat has so admirably exhorted 
teachers to stress. 
Multiplying by an intermediate zero often results in a cum- 
bersome procedure by the pupil because he fills in all the zeros. 
Lazar’ found that the pupils would supply all the zeros as illustrated 


« G. T. Buswell, with the co-operation of Lenore John, Diagnostic Studies in Arith- 
metic, p. 138. Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 30. Chicago: Department 
of Education, University of Chicago, 1926. 

2 Grant B. Norem and F. B. Knight, ‘The Learning of the One Hundred Multiplica- 
tion Combinations,” Report of the Society's Committee on Arithmetic, pp. 555-57. 
Twenty-ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. Blooming- 
ton, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1930. 

3 May Lazar, Diagnostic and Remedial Work in Arithmetic Fundamentals, p. 45. 
New York: Bureau of Reference, Research and Statistics, Board of Education, 1928. 
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in the example at the left, and Buswell and John’ reported 
many cases of the same type. To the writer the result seems 

; reasonable. If any figure of the multiplicand is multiplied 

Pong by zero, then all the figures should be multiplied by it. To 
924 multiply by zero a number of two or more digits and expect 
the pupil to write one zero for the product represents a short 
cut or a generalization as difficult to understand as the place-value 
concept, which is stressed when the zero is neglected. Hence, no ad- 
vantage in learning is secured by multiplying by an intermediate 
zero which cannot be equally or better obtained by considering the 
zero a place-holder. 

Textbook-writers and teachers advocate multiplying by an inter- 
mediate zero probably because they believe that this technique helps 
the pupil to place his partial products correctly. If the multiplier is a 
three-digit number containing an intermediate zero, multiplying by 
zero will give the proper result. However, when alternate zeros oc- 
cur, as in a five-digit multiplier, multiplying by zero is often fatal. 
In the arithmetic test of the examination given May 31, 1932, to the 
candidates who applied for entrance to the normal schools and teach- 
ers’ colleges in the state of New Jersey, the following example was 

24135 
X 20301 
24.1 per cent, multiplied by zero and misplaced the partial products. 
| The procedure which they followed is illustrated in the 
example shown at the left. The percentage of wrong re- 

sponses made by this group is not unusual; over a period 
7 ae of years the writer has found that approximately 25 per 
482700 _— cent of the students in his classes in teacher-training in- 
stitutions make errors of the same type in similar exam- 
ples. If the multiplicand had also contained alternate 
zeros, probably many more persons would have multiplied by zero 
and used that product as a guide in placing the next significant par- 
tial product. This assumption is borne out by the fact that many 
students interchanged multiplier and multiplicand in order to elimi- 
nate the necessity of multiplying by zero. 
An error of placement is difficult to detect by the methods of 


231 
X 403 


. Of a group of 1,120 candidates, 270 persons, or 


included: 


24135 
X 20301 


55534635 


1G. T. Buswell, with the co-operation of Lenore John, of. cit., p. 138. 
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checking ordinarily used. If the example given above is checked by 
casting out g’s, the wrong product will be found to be correct. If 
both multiplicand and multiplier contain alternate zeros, so that 
interchanging these numbers will not relieve the person of the dith- 
culty of placement, the most valid check is to cast out 11’s or to 
divide the product by one of the factors. It is probable that either of 
these checks will be only rarely used. In a survey of the different 
methods employed for checking multiplication with a multiplier of 
two or more figures, Upton’ found the following techniques and their 
percentages of frequency: (1) The work was gone over another time, 
68 per cent. (2) Multiplier and multiplicand were interchanged, 15 
per cent. (3) The product was divided by one of the factors, 9 per 
cent. (4) Casting out 9’s, 4 per cent. (5) No check of any kind was 
used, 4 per cent. These data show that only a small percentage of 
persons employ a check which will detect a placement error of the 
type usually found when a multiplier contains alternate zeros. 

A study of the papers of the candidates who multiplied by zero and 
those who did not showed strikingly the advantage derived from 
skipping the zero in the multiplier. It was possible for the writer to 
secure the results on this phase of the work only in the institution in 
which he is working. Of a group of eighty-eight candidates who did 
not use a final zero as a guide in placement (hence they neglected to 
multiply by zero), not one secured a wrong answer as a result of a 
placement error. The only errors made by this group were two 
errors in combinations. Of a group of 142 candidates who used the 
final zero of a partial product as a guide in placement (hence they 
multiplied by zero), 64 had incorrect answers resulting from faulty 
placement. These data show conclusively that multiplying by zero 
intensifies the difficulty of placing the partial products. It is worthy 
of note that all the candidates were within a month of graduation 
from secondary schools and that almost all these students ranked in 
the upper halves of their classes. 

A final reason why zero should not be used as a multiplier lies in 
the relation of multiplication to division. These two are reciprocal 
processes. Multiplying by 3 is the same as dividing by 3; likewise, 

« Clifford Brewster Upton, ‘‘Professionalized Subject Matter in Arithmetic for Nor- 
mal Schools,’ Teachers College Record, XXVII (November, 1925), 204. 
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dividing by 3 is the same as multiplying by 3. Hence, if a number can 
be multiplied by zero, it can be divided by zero. It is possible to 
divide zero by a number (for example, 3)o ), the result being zero. 
This result can be checked by multiplication, for three zeros are 
zero. However, it is not possible to interchange the numbers in this 
division example and secure a determinate number for the quotient. 
Dickey shows why any number divided by zero is infinity. In ele- 
mentary arithmetic, therefore, dividing by zero is not practiced. 
Since multiplication is a reciprocal process of division, multiplica- 
tion by zero likewise should not be practiced. There will then be the 
same number of basic facts in each process, namely, ninety. 


THE TWOFOLD FUNCTION OF ZERO 


One of the things which creates confusion concerning the zero is 
its dual function in number. Wheat presents very clearly the func- 
tion of zero as a place-holder.’ He does not concede, however, that 
under certain conditions zero takes on the same function as any 
other natural number. If with a micrometer the diameter of a bolt 
is found to be exactly five hundred thousandths of an inch, the result 
will be written 0.500. In this case the two terminal zeros have nu- 
merical value as well as place value. These zeros show the exactness 
with which the measurement has been made. If they are dropped, 
the degree of accuracy of measurement will be changed very consid- 
erably as the diameter of the bolt will then be only five-tenths of an 
inch. The zero to the left of the decimal point may likewise be con- 
sidered to have numerical value; it indicates that there are no inte- 
gral measures which have been forgotten. If the diameter of the 
bolt had been five-thousandths of an inch, the measurement would 
have been written 0.005. In this case the two zeros to the right of the 
decimal point are mere place-holders. Some other symbol could be 
substituted for these zeros to indicate position, and yet the accuracy 
of the measurement would be the same. Tuttle and Satterly? sug- 
gest that two symbols should be used to represent zero, one when 
it is significant, or when it has value, and the other when it is a place- 


* Harry G. Wheat, op. cit., p. 624. 
2 Lucius Tuttle and John Satterly, The Theory of Measurements, p. 37. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1925. 
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holder. If we consider 93,000,000 miles the distance from the earth 
to the sun, this number may be written 93,000,000 which indicates 
that the two large zeros have numerical value as well as place value. 
The small zeros indicate that they are merely place-holders. An- 
other alternative which Tuttle and Satterly suggest is that a differ- 
ent symbol be used to represent zero when it is only a place-holder. 
The symbol which they suggest for this purpose is a character such 
as ¢. Then the distance to the sun from the earth could be written 
93,00¢,¢¢¢. Although neither of these notations is ever employed, 
the fact that there is a possibility of their usage to symbolize the two 
functions of zero is indicative of the reason why there is confusion 
about zero. 
SUMMARY 


The consideration given zero in this article centers in the use of 
zero as a multiplier and the use of zero as a place-holder only. It is 
necessary to multiply zero by a number, but the reverse of this state- 
ment is not true. When zero is in the multiplier, the errors from mis- 
placement of the partial products are greatly increased if the zero is 
used as a multiplier. When occurring in the multiplier, zero should 


be treated as a place-holder. Hence, this procedure precludes the 
possibility of multiplying by zero. 

One of the factors which adds to the confusion about zero is its 
dual function. Its chief function is as a place-holder, but it may take 
on numerical value in measurement to indicate the degree of accuracy 
of the measurement in the same manner as any other natural num- 
ber. Therefore, it is not justifiable to give the pupil the concept of 
zero as only a place-holder when there is another important réle 
which this symbol may enact. 





THE LAW GOVERNING THE DISMISSAL 
OF TEACHERS. II 
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DISMISSAL BECAUSE OF LACK OF FUNDS WITH WHICH 
TO PAY SALARIES 

There is not a great deal of judicial authority with respect to the 
right of school officials to dismiss teachers because of lack of funds 
with which to pay salaries. The rule supported both by reason and 
by the weight of authority may be stated as follows: A school board 
may not dismiss a teacher for lack of funds if it is legally possible to 
provide the necessary funds either out of the revenue for the current 
year or out of the income for subsequent years. Even the state 
legislature cannot by legislative act impair the obligation of a con- 
tract, and certainly a school district cannot do so. However, teach- 
ers make contracts in contemplation of the law, and a contract 
which increases the indebtedness of the district beyond the legal 
debt limit is void. If the statutes provide that a school district must 
confine its expenditures to the revenue of the current year, contracts 
creating an indebtedness in excess of that revenue cannot be en- 
forced. A school board cannot, however, dismiss a teacher merely 
because it does not have on hand the funds with which to pay him. 
It must show that it had no legal authority to make the contract 
under the law existing at the time the contract was made. It should 
be kept in mind in this connection that different principles of law 
govern where teachers hold their positions on permanent tenure. 

A few cases will serve to illustrate the principles stated in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. In the case of Myers v. Independent School Dis- 
tric’ a statute prohibited school-district boards from incurring an 
indebtedness in excess of the revenue appropriated for school pur- 
poses during any fiscal year. In making contracts with teachers, the 

* Myers v. Independent School District, 104 Okla. 51, 230 Pac. 498. Accord, Geniis v. 
Hunt, 247 Pac. (Okla.) 358. 
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board of education kept within the current revenue but limited itself 
to $749 for all other current expenses. Nevertheless, it spent for 
other purposes a good portion of the funds which should have been 
set aside for teachers. When the school year was about half expired, 
all funds were exhausted. The court held that the teachers could 
recover the amounts unpaid on their contracts. 

In the case of Rudy v. Poplar Bluff School District’ the school was 
closed and the teacher discharged because of lack of funds. The tax 
levy provided sufficient funds to pay the teacher, but some of the 
taxes were not collected. The court permitted the teacher to recover, 
saying in part: 

But the defense here set up fails to show that the revenue “provided for” the 
school year in question was not sufficient to pay all the teachers; it merely shows 
that there was a failure to pay into the school-district treasury enough for that 
purpose. If this is the sound view, then the rights of the teacher, under his con- 
tract with the district, may be displaced by the negligence or fraud of the tax 
collector. If the collector negligently fails to collect the school taxes which are 
levied, or collects them and fails to turn them over, the directors for this reason 
may, even upon the brief notice of five days, cancel the contract with the teach- 
er. We are of opinion that this is not the law But, in order to make it ap- 
pear that the contract with the teacher was wlira vires on the part of the direc- 
tors, it must appear that not enough revenue was “provided’’ longer to continue 
the school, and not merely that not enough was collected and turned over to the 
treasurer of the school board. 


If a teacher cannot be paid out of the revenue of the fiscal year for 
which he is employed, there is no good reason why he cannot be paid 
from the revenue of some subsequent year unless the statutes pro- 
vide otherwise. In this connection it was said by the Supreme 
Court of Rhode Island: 


The fixing of the fiscal year is purely a matter of convenience in the handling 
of the financial and business transactions of the city, and exerts no force or in- 
fluence upon a contract made with a teacher for her services. The school com- 
mittee had authority to engage teachers, fix their compensation, and determine 
their term of service. The obligation thus arising to the city to pay the salaries 
of teachers is not released or varied by the fixing of the fiscal year, nor does the 
right to collect the salary covered by the order expire with the close of the fiscal 
year. It is a contract which the city has entered into through its properly author- 
ized committee, and as such it must be recognized and carried out.? 


* Rudy v. Poplar Bluff School District, 30 Mo. App. 113. 
2 Hardy v. Lee, 36 R.I. 302, go Atl. 383. 
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Conditions may arise, however, under which teachers may be dis- 
missed because of lack of funds. Where the statutes limit the ex- 
penditure of the district to the revenues provided for the fiscal year, 
contracts creating an indebtedness in excess of the amount which 
the district may spend are wlira vires and void. Therefore, a teacher 
who is employed under such a contract may be dismissed when the 
funds which the district may legally spend are exhausted.’ A Texas 
case? illustrates the point. A statute provided that “trustees of dis- 
tricts, in making contracts with teachers, shall not create a de- 
ficiency debt against the district.”” The court said: 

The trustees were not authorized to contract any debt which would cause a 
deficiency in the school fund of the district. In other words, they could not con- 
tract debts in the employment of teachers to an amount greater than the school 
fund apportioned to that district for that scholastic year..... Any debt con- 
tracted greater than that would be a violation of the law, and constitute no claim 
against the district... .. The trustees were authorized to expend the sum set 
apart to the district, but not empowered to contract a debt against the funds of 


future years. 
ABOLITION OF POSITION 


If a teacher has been employed for a definite term, a school board 
cannot annul the contract by closing school’ or by abolishing the de- 
partment or position in which the teacher was engaged to teach.‘ If, 
on the other hand, a teacher has a permanent tenure unless removed 
for cause shown, the rule seems to be otherwise. Obviously, the legis- 
lature, in giving teachers permanent tenure, did not intend to limit 
in any way the right of school authorities to determine what should 
be taught or to determine the positions which efficient administra- 
tion of the school system might demand.’ Statutes providing for 
permanent tenure are to be interpreted as “intending only a regula- 
tion of dismissal for causes personal to the employee.’ 

t Wolfe v. School District No. 2, 58 Wash. 212, 108 Pac. 442; Collier v. Peacock, 93 
Tex. 255, 54 S.W. 1025; Morley v. Power, 10 Lea (78 Tenn.) 219. 

2 Collier v. Peacock, 93 Tex. 255, 54 S.W. 1025. 

3 Hornbeck v. State, 33 Ind. App. 609, 71 N.E. 916. 

4 School Town of Milford v. Zeigler, 1 Ind. App. 138, 27 N.E. 303. 

5 Funston v. District School Board for District No. 1, 130 Ore. 82, 278 Pac. 1075, 63 
A.L.R. 1410; Bates v. Board of Education, 139 Cal. 145, 72 Pac. 907; Fidler v. Board of 
Trustees, 296 Pac. (Cal.) 912. See also, Cusack v. New York Board of Education, 174 
N.Y. 136, 66 N.E. 677. 


6 Funston v. District School Board for District No. 1, 130 Ore. 82, 278 Pac. 1075, 
63 A.L.R. 1410. 
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REASSIGNMENT OF TEACHERS 


The rule is well established that a teacher cannot be required to 
perform service of a kind other than that provided for in his contract. 
Assignment of a teacher to perform work substantially different from 
that which he has agreed to perform constitutes dismissal.’ Thus, it 
was said by the Supreme Court of Wisconsin: “The primary depart- 
ment of a public school does not include the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades, and one who contracts to teach the primary depart- 
ment cannot be required to teach said grades in their grade work, 
even though the classes be sent to the primary room.’” In Arkansas 
the court ruled that a teacher who had agreed to teach the first eight 
grades could not be required to teach the ninth grade as well. In an 
Indiana case‘ a teacher holding a certificate authorizing her to teach 
domestic science, history, civics, and zodlogy entered into a contract 
to teach “in the public schools of said township, in such building, 
grade, and room as said trustee may designate.’ The trustee re- 
quired that she teach English and German, subjects not included 
in her certificate. She took an examination in these subjects but 
failed to make a passing grade, and the trustee dismissed her. In 
holding that the trustee had violated the contract, the court said: 

We must presume that he intended to keep entirely within the law; that he 
intended, when he entered into the contract with appellee that she would teach 
the subjects, and only those subjects, covered by her license If it should 
be declared to be the law that a trustee, after entering into such a contract with a 
teacher, could demand of such teacher that she teach some particular subject 
not covered by the license of such teacher, and that a failure of such teacher to 
procure a license covering the subject so demanded of her to be taught consti- 
tutes a breach of her contract, then is the way open to any trustee to render of 
no effect any contract he may have made with any teacher. 

Even if teachers have permanent tenure, a board of education 
cannot assign a teacher to a position of lower grade involving a loss of 

t School District No. 21 v. Hudson, 277 S.W. (Ark.) 18; Russellville Special School 
District No. 14 v. Tinsley, 156 Ark. 283, 245 S.W. 831; Butler v. Joint School District 
No. 4, 155 Wis. 626, 145 N.W. 180; Jefferson School Township v. Graves, 150 N.E. (Ind.) 
61; People v. Board of Education, 174 N.Y. 169; Jackson v. Independent School District 


of Steamboat Rock, 110 Ia. 313, 81 N.W. 596; Kennedy v. Board of Education, 82 Cal. 483, 
22 Pac. 1042. 


2 Butler v. Joint School District No. 4, 155 Wis. 626, 145 N.W. 180. 
3 School District No. 21 v. Hudson, 277 S.W. (Ark.) 18. 
4 Jefferson School Township v. Graves, 150 N.E. (Ind.) 61. 
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pay and rank unless authorized to do so by statute. A New York 
case’ is in point. The charter of New York City read in part: 

All superintendents, . . . . principals, teachers, and other members of the edu- 
cational staff .... shall continue to hold their respective positions and to be 
entitled to such compensation as is now provided or may hereafter be provided 
by the various school boards, subject to the limitations of this act, and to reas- 
signment or to removal for cause, as may be provided by law. 

It was contended that under the charter a teacher who had been 
promoted to a higher position could be reassigned to the lower posi- 
tion at the discretion of the board and without trial. The court 
denied the contention, saying in part: 

While the interests of the schools, which are supreme, may require the re- 
assignment of a teacher promoted to a higher grade, as we read the statute, the 
reassignment must be founded on cause shown after an opportunity to be heard. 
Some fact must be alleged and proved to justify it, or the scheme to protect the 
tenure of teachers can be defeated, in all cases of promotion, by arbitrary re- 
assignment to the former position. 

Similarly, under a tenure act in California it was provided that 
teachers, after being elected, could be dismissed only “for violation 
of the rules of the board of education, or for incompetency, or for 
unprofessional or immoral conduct.” A teacher, after having been 
granted a year’s leave of absence, was assigned to a position of lower 
rank and salary than the one she had held. She brought action for a 
writ of mandamus requiring the board to reinstate her in her former 
position. The writ was granted, and the court reasoned as follows: 

It will be observed from the statement of the case that the respondent was not 
dismissed entirely from service as a teacher. She was removed from the grade 
in which her certificate and the statute entitled her to teach, which was as much 
a violation of the statute as if she had been dismissed, and not given another 
position. 

We do not wish to be understood as holding that the board of education has 
not the power to transfer a teacher from one school to another of the same grade. 
The statute does not guarantee to a teacher the right to continue in any par- 
ticular school, but to continue as such teacher in a certain grade, and the transfer 
of teachers from one school to another may be necessary for the good of the 
schools, and should not be prohibited.? 

In a later case’ the Court of Appeals of California held that under 
the tenure act a teacher could be transferred from the third grade 
t People v. Board of Education, 174 N.Y. 169. 

2 Kennedy v. Board of Education, 82 Cal. 483, 22 Pac. 1042. 
3 Loehr v. Board of Education, 12 Cal. App. 671, 108 Pac. 325. 
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to the first grade at the discretion of the board. The court said that 
the statute recognized but three grades of instruction for the purpose 
of classifying teachers, namely, primary, grammar-school, and high- 
school. In the words of the court: 

It is in this statutory sense that we must regard the term “grade” when seek- 
ing a limitation upon the powers of the defendant to transfer and assign teachers, 
as it will not be pretended that the asserted right of the teacher to teach a par- 
ticular class within a particular grade, in preference to another class within the 
same grade, can be upheld without express statutory authority. 

Where the statute or the rules of the school board provide for 
the assignment of teachers to such work or to such positions as the 
board may determine, a teacher, of course, is bound thereby and may 
be assigned work in the system at the discretion of the board.’ Such 
is the case because the statutes and the rules of the board are by 
implication read into the contract of employment. 


DISMISSAL FOR POLITICAL ACTIVITY 


The limitations placed on teachers and superintendents in ex- 
pressing their political opinions while performing their official duties 
and the extent to which they may actively engage in politics are 
matters with regard to which there is not a great deal of judicial au- 
thority. However, a California court has held that a teacher may 
not in the classroom actively espouse the candidacy of a particular 
candidate. A teacher in the Sacramento High School made the fol- 
lowing remarks to one of his classes regarding a candidate for the 
office of superintendent of schools of Sacramento County: “Many 
of you know Mr. Golway, what a fine man he is, and that his hopes 
are to be elected soon. I think he would be more helpful to our de- 
partment than a lady, and we need more men in our schools. Some- 
times your parents do not know one candidate from another; so 
they might be glad to be informed. Of course, if any of you have 
relatives or friends trying for the same office, be sure and vote for 
them.” The superintendent of schools filed a complaint with the 
board of education, charging the teacher who had made the state- 
ment with unprofessional conduct. After notice and hearing, the 
board suspended the offending teacher for a period of ten weeks with- 


t Alexander v. School District No. 1, 84 Ore. 172, 164 Pac. 711; Underwood v. Board 
of Public Education, 25 Ga. App. 634, 104 S.E. go. 
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out pay and authorized the president of the board to reprimand him 
publicly. The teacher sought a writ of mandamus to compel the 
board to reinstate him, but the court refused to grant it for the 
reasons stated in the following excerpt. 

It is to be observed that the advocacy before the scholars of a public school 
by a teacher of the election of a particular candidate for a public office—the at- 
tempt thus to influence support of such candidate by the pupils and through 
them by their parents—introduces into the school questions wholly foreign to its 
purposes and objects; that such conduct can have no other effect than to stir up 
strife among the students over a contest for a political office, and the result of 
this would inevitably be to disrupt the required discipline of a public school. 
Such conduct certainly is in contravention not only of the spirit of the laws 
governing the public-school system, but of that essential policy according to 
which the public-school system should be maintained in order that it may sub- 
serve in the highest degree its purposes. 


A school teacher or superintendent may, however, engage in po- 
litical activity outside the schoolroom. By becoming a teacher, one 
does not lose one’s rights as a citizen. In an Arkansas case,” for 
example, it was held that a city superintendent had the legal right 
to oppose vigorously the election of certain candidates for school- 
board membership. The superintendent was advocating what was 
described as an “ambitious” building program, in which he was sup- 
ported by half the board members and opposed by the other half. 
The evidence showed that he adhered persistently to his plan and 
was not at all disposed to treat the decision of the board as final in 
the sense that he ceased to impress the members with his views. 
Considerable bitterness and factional spirit developed. In a cam- 
paign for the election of two new board members, the superin- 
tendent wrote a letter to two of his most bitter opponents on the 
board challenging them to resign and stand for re-election. More- 
over, he took an active part in the campaign and on one occasion 
made a political speech. It was conceded, however, that he fought 
in the open and was not guilty of obstructive tactics and that in his 
relations with the board members he was neither disrespectful nor 
personally offensive. After the election the superintendent was dis- 
charged. When he sued for his salary, the defense was that he had 


t Goldsmith v. Board of Education, 66 Cal. App. 157, 225 Pac. 783. 
2 Gardner v. North Little Rock Special School District, 161 Ark. 466, 257 S.W. 73. 
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been guilty of insubordination, had opposed the policies of the board, 
and had engaged in harmful political activities. In holding that the 
conduct in question did not constitute legal cause for dismissal, the 
court discussed at some length the political rights of teachers: 


It is difficult to draw a line of demarcation between the political rights of a 
school teacher, or others engaged in educational work, with respect to activity 
in politics. Certainly they are not denied the right of free speech or the right to 
a reasonable amount of activity in all public affairs Their zeal in political 
activity must not carry them to such a degree of offensive partisanship that their 
usefulness in educational work is impaired or proves a detriment to the school 
interests affected by their service. It does not appear to us that the evidence in 
this case shows any such overzeal or activity on the part of the plaintiff. 


MARRIAGE AND ABSENCE FOR CHILDBIRTH 
AS CAUSES OF DISMISSAL 

The authority of a school board to dismiss a woman teacher who 
marries during the term of her contract is not definitely settled. The 
rule seems well established that marriage, in and of itself, does not 
constitute a legal cause for the dismissal of a woman teacher. Mar- 
riage, the courts hold, may or may not render a teacher inefficient. 
The courts hold, therefore, that a woman teacher who marries cannot 
be dismissed unless she has, in effect, agreed to terminate her em- 
ployment in case of marriage. If the statutes authorize a school 
board to terminate a teacher’s contract in case she marries, the 
provisions of the statute are, of course, read into the contract and 
the teacher may be dismissed. Where no such specific statutory au- 
thority exists, the courts are divided with respect to the authority 
of a board to enforce a rule providing for the dismissal of a woman 
teacher who marries during the term of her contract. A number of 
courts hold that, inasmuch as marriage is not a reasonable cause for 
dismissal, a board of education cannot legally dismiss a woman teach- 
er who marries even though the board may have adopted a rule 
reserving to itself the right to dismiss teachers under such circum- 
stances.’ These courts hold that a board has no authority to enforce 
an unreasonable rule and that such a rule is unreasonable. Other 
courts take the position that such a rule is not unreasonable and 

t Richards v. District School Board for School District No. 1, 78 Ore. 621, 153 Pac. 482, 


L.R.A. 1916C 789, Ann. Cas. 1917D 266; Byington v. School District of Joplin, 224 Mo. 
App. 541, 30. S.W. (2nd) 621; People v. Maxwell, 177 N.Y. 494, 69 N.E. 1092. 
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may be enforced.’ Reasonable rules of a board of education are al- 
ways read into a teacher’s contract. Consequently, the teacher, in 
effect, agrees to terminate her contract in case of marriage. Where a 
teacher expressly agrees in her contract not to marry or to terminate 
her employment in case she marries, there is a great deal of uncer- 
tainty with respect to the effect of the agreement. In the cases in 
which this specific issue has come into the courts, it has been held 
that the teacher could be dismissed.? In a great many non-school 
cases, however, it has been held that contracts in restraint of mar- 
riage are against public policy and therefore void. Absence from 
school to give birth to a child, it has been held, constitutes such 
neglect of duty as to warrant dismissal. 

A case decided by the Supreme Court of Oregon‘ illustrates the 
reasoning of those courts which hold that marriage is an unreason- 
able cause of dismissal and that a board of education is without au- 
thority to enforce a rule providing for the dismissal of women teach- 
ers who marry during the term of their employment. A school board 
passed a rule which read: “Married women shall not be eligible to 
positions as teachers in the district... .. All women teachers who 
marry during their time of service thereby terminate their contracts 
with the district.” A statute provided that teachers could be dis- 
missed only for reasonable cause. In holding that the board had no 
authority to make or enforce the rule against marriage, the court 
reasoned as follows: 


We prefer to proceed with the inquiry and determine whether the single fact 
of marriage can... . be said to be a reasonable cause for.dismissal. If a teacher 
becomes inefficient or fails to perform a duty, or does some act which of itself 
impairs usefulness, then a good or reasonable cause for dismissal would exist. 
The act of marriage, however, does not, of itself, furnish a reasonable cause. 
That the marriage status does not necessarily impair the competency of all wom- 
en teachers is conceded by the school authorities when they employ married 


* Backie v. Cromwell Consolidated School District No. 13, 242 N.W. (Minn.) 389; 
Sheldon v. School Committee of Hopedale, 276 Mass. 230, 177 N.E. 94. 

2 Guilford School Township v. Roberts, 28 Ind. App. 355, 62 N.E. 711; Amsorge v. 
City of Green Bay, 198 Wis. 320, 224 N.W. 1109. 

3 People v. Board of Education, 212 N.Y. 463, 106 N.E. 307; Atlan v. Mentor School 
District No. 1, 233 N.W. (N.D.), 644. 

4 Richards v. District School Board for School District No. 1, 78 Ore. 621, 153 Pac. 482, 
L.R.A. 1916C 789, Ann. Cas. 1917D 266. 
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women, as they are even now doing, to teach in the schools of this district. The 
reason advanced for the rule adopted by the board is that after marriage a wom- 
an may devote her time and attention to her home rather than to her school 
work. It would be just as reasonable to adopt a rule that, if a woman teacher 
joined a church, it would work an automatic dismissal from the schools on an 
imagined assumption that the church might engross her time, thought, and at- 
tention to the detriment of the schools; but such a regulation as the one sup- 
posed would not even have the semblance of reason..... It is impossible to 
know in advance whether the efficiency of any person will become impaired be- 
cause of marriage, and a rule which assumes that all persons do become less 
competent because of marriage is unreasonable because such a regulation is 
purely arbitrary. If a teacher is just as competent and efficient after marriage, 
a dismissal because of marriage would be capricious. If a teacher is neglectful, 
incompetent, and inefficient, she ought to be discharged whether she is married 
or whether she is single. 


Similarly, in West Virginia a statute authorized the dismissal of 
teachers for “incompetency, neglect of duty, intemperance, pro- 
fanity, cruelty, or immorality.”’ In holding that under such a statute 
a woman teacher could not be dismissed because of having married, 
the court said: ‘‘Marriage is not covered by any of these, and there- 
fore does not constitute in and of itself ground of removal.’ The 
charter of New York City authorized the removal of teachers for 
“gross misconduct, insubordination, neglect of duty, or general in- 
efficiency.”” The board of education passed a rule that, should a 
woman teacher marry, her position would thereupon become vacant. 
The court held that the board had no authority to dismiss a woman 
teacher merely on the ground of marriage because it had no author- 
ity to enact the rule. The board could dismiss for no other causes 
than those enumerated in the statute.” 

Where a teacher expressly agrees in her contract not to marry 
during the term of her employment or, in case she does marry, to 
terminate her contract, it has been held that the contract is binding 
and can be enforced.’ In an Indiana case‘ a teacher, in applying for 
a position, told the township trustee that she was not married and 


* Jameson v. Board of Education, 74 W.Va. 389, 81 S.E. 1126. 

2 People v. Maxwell, 177 N.Y. 494, 69 N.E. 1092. 

3 Guilford School Township v. Roberts, 28 Ind. App. 355, 62 N.E. 711; Amsorge v. 
City of Green Bay, 198 Wis. 320, 224 N.W. 119. See also, Backie v. Cromwell Consoli- 
dated School District No. 13, 242 N.W. (Minn.) 380. 

4 Guilford School Township v. Roberts, 28 Ind. App. 355, 62 N.E. 711. 
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did not expect to marry during the school year. Somewhat later she 
entered into a contract to teach, signing her maiden name in spite of 
the fact that she had been married for four days. When the trustee 
learned her real status, he discharged her. She sued for her salary. 
The court held that the contract was void because it was secured 
through fraud and misrepresentation. Further, it was held that, 
where a teacher promises in her contract not to marry, such a 
promise becomes a valid part of the contract and, when violated, 
constitutes a legal cause for dismissal. In a very recent case™ the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin reached the same conclusion. A con- 
tract with a teacher read in part: 

It is agreed that the contemplated marriage of the party of the second part 
shall not be performed before the Christmas holidays. If performed at that 
time, the party of the second part agrees to give thirty days’ notice to that effect. 
If not performed at that time, the party of the second part agrees that she shall 
not be married until after the close of the school year. 

The teacher was married shortly after the Christmas holidays and 
was discharged. The court held that the contract was valid and that 
the teacher had no cause of action. 

It seems that there are no other cases precisely in point. It is 
doubtful whether the courts in the foregoing cases applied the cor- 
rect principle of law. In the first place, it has been held in a number 
of cases that a board of education does not have the implied au- 
thority to adopt and enforce a regulation that marriage on the part 
of a woman teacher shall terminate her contract.? If a board has no 
authority to adopt and enforce such a resolution, it would seem that 
it has no authority to write into a teacher’s contract a provision to 
the effect that marriage on her part will terminate the contract. 
In the second place, the great weight of authority is to the effect 
that contracts in restraint of marriage are void because they are 
contrary to public policy. In one case it was said: 

t Ansorge v. City of Green Bay, 198 Wis. 320, 224 N.W. 1109. 

2 Richards v. District School Board for School District No. 1, 78 Ore. 621, 153 Pac. 482, 
L.R.A. 1916C 789, Ann. Cas. 1917D 266; People v. Maxwell, 177 N.Y. 494, 69 N.E. 
1092; Byington v. School District of Joplin, 224 Mo. App. 541, 30 S.W. (2nd) 621. 

3 White v. Equitable Nuptial Benefit Union, 76 Ala. 251, 52 Am. Rep. 325; King v. 
King, 63 Ohio St. 363, 59 N.E. 111, 52 L.R.A. 157, 81 Am. St. Rep. 635; Fletcher v. 


Osborn, 282 Ill. 143, 118 N.E. 446, L.R.A. 1918C 331; Lowe v. Doremus, 84 N.J. Law 
658, 87 Atl. 459, 49 L.R.A. (N.S.) 632. 
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Courts refuse to enforce or recognize certain classes of acts because against 
public policy on the ground that they have a mischievous tendency, and are 
thus injurious to the interests of the state, apart from illegality or immorality. 
A contract in restraint of marriage is of this nature.' 


There is some tendency to modify the broad rule that contracts 
in restraint of marriage are void. If the restraint upon marriage is a 
mere incident to the main purpose and object of the contract, some 
courts hold that the contract is not void in all its terms but void only 
with respect to the promise not to marry.” It would seem, therefore, 
that some authority exists for holding that a provision in a teacher’s 
contract restricting her right of marriage is void and without effect 
although the contract as a whole may be enforceable. 

The Court of Appeals of New York has held that a married teacher 
who absents herself from school for the purpose of giving birth to a 
child may be dismissed for neglect of duty. The teacher in question 
was absent for approximately three months without being excused 
by the board. The court expressed its opinion as follows: 

The legislature could have provided that the relator might be dismissed for 
no cause whatever. She had no vested right in the position of teacher. Section 
1093 of the city charter has made neglect of duty ground for dismissal without 
any qualifying words. Absence on account of serious illness or for any other 
reason, high or low, leaves the duties of the position unperformed, and therefore 
neglected by the absentee. The statute has lodged with the board of education 
the power of deciding cases that thus fall within section 1093, and the board is 
required to pass upon the excuses offered in any case of absence. In the pro- 
ceeding under review, the board of education discharged its duties fairly, and 
the courts cannot by mandamus reverse the conclusion reached. 


In what seems to be the only other case in point, the Supreme 
Court of North Dakota took the same position as the New York 
court.‘ 


* King v. King, 63 Ohio St. 363, 59 N.E. 111, 52 L.R.A. 157, 81 Am. St. Rep. 635. 

2 Fletcher v. Osborn, 282 Ill. 143, 118 N.E. 446, L.R.A. 1918C 331; King v. King, 
63 Ohio St. 363, 59 N.E. 111, 52 L.R.A. 157, 81 Am. St. Rep. 635; Crowder-Jones v. 
Sullivan, 9 Ont. L.R. 27. Contra, Lowe v. Doremus, 84 N.J. Law 658, 87 Atl. 450, 49 
L.R.A. (N.S.) 632. 

3 People v. Board of Education, 212 N.Y. 463, 106 N.E. 307. 

4 Auran v. Mentor School District No. 1, 233 N.W. (N.D.) 644. 


[To be concluded] 





THE EFFECTIVENESS OF SYSTEMATIC INSTRUCTION 
IN READING VERBAL PROBLEMS 
IN ARITHMETIC 


WALTER S. MONROE anp MAX D. ENGELHART 
University of Illinois 


The experiment reported in the following pages was conducted in 
the fifth grade of the public schools in Decatur, Illinois, in an effort 
to determine the effectiveness of a systematic program of instruction 
in the reading of verbal problems in arithmetic. The teachers of the 
control classes taught pupils how to solve arithmetical problems by 
methods customarily employed by all the teachers of the fifth-grade 
classes. They used incidentally techniques designed to engender the 
ability to read problems. The teachers of the experimental classes 
definitely used in a systematic manner a more comprehensive array 
of such techniques. 

The experiment was inaugurated by means of a conference at- 
tended by all the teachers participating. At this conference the 
teachers of the experimental and the control classes were given di- 
rections with respect to the administration of the initial tests. After 
the teachers of the control classes had been dismissed with the ad- 
monition to continue their instruction in arithmetic problems with- 
out change from the methods they were accustomed to use, the teach- 
ers of the experimental classes were given detailed instructions with 
respect to the experimental factor. Each of these teachers was pro- 
vided with mimeographed sheets of directions with respect to sys- 
tematic instruction in the reading of verbal problems in arithmetic. 

Precautions were taken to secure control of non-experimental fac- 
tors. The classes of the experimental group were in schools scattered 
about the city and were matched in environment by the control 
classes. The teachers of the experimental classes were cautioned to 
exert no unusual zeal in the experimental instruction. The record 
of the problems solved by both experimental and control classes indi- 
cated approximate equivalence with respect to this factor. The 
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pupils of the experimental and the control classes spent the same 
amount of time each day on arithmetic. The reading instruction 
given the experimental classes was included in the regular arithmetic 
periods. When the initial tests indicated that the pupils in both the 
experimental and the control groups were in need of computational 
drill, the teachers of the classes of both groups were given permission 
to provide remedial drill in computation. Numerous observations 
made by the junior author of this report indicated that the teachers 
of the experimental and the control classes were conscientiously ob- 
serving the directions given them with respect to the experiment. 
So far as the observer was able to determine, the teachers of the ex- 
perimental and the control classes were approximately equivalent in 
zeal and skill. 

The pupils of the classes of the experimental group were repeat- 
edly requested to define terms appearing in the statements of prob- 
lems. Particular emphasis was given to terms which indicated the 
processes to be used in solving problems. The pupils were frequently 
requested to restate problems in their own words and to formulate 
new statements which would not materially change the conditions 
of the problem. In numerous instances pupils were asked to formu- 
late original problems involving the same process or processes as 
those of a given problem in the textbook. Occasionally pupils were 
asked to go to the blackboard and diagram the conditions of a prob- 
lem. The pupils were drilled in the first reading and in the re-reading 
of problems. In the first reading they were taught to direct their 
attention to the conditions of the problem and to the identification of 
the processes to be used. In re-reading they were taught to use care 
in the accurate copying of figures to be used in calculation. Efforts 
were made to engender in the pupils an idea of the importance of 
reading with comprehension the problems they were attempting to 
solve. It was evident from observations made of the instruction 
given the classes of the experimental group that the ability to read 
verbal problems in arithmetic was a definitely recognized objective 
of the teachers and the pupils of these classes. 

It should be noted that the instruction in the experimental classes 
was not prescribed in detail. The mimeographed directions given to 
the teachers were general. This plan doubtless resulted in less pre- 
cise definition of the experimental factor than might have been ob- 
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tained by giving detailed instructions. It was believed, however, that 
a more normal teaching situation would be secured by issuing only 
general instructions. Good teaching requires the adaptation of tech- 
niques to the needs of pupils as these needs become apparent. Visita- 
tion of the experimental classes by the junior author and the reports 
from the teachers served as checks on the procedures employed. 

Thirteen classes in five elementary schools received the experi- 
mental instruction, while the same number of classes in eight ele- 
mentary schools received the control instruction. A total of 587 
fifth-grade pupils were enrolled in these classes, 320 in the former 
group and 267 in the latter. The initial tests were administered dur- 
ing the first week of December, 1931, and the final tests were ad- 
ministered at the close of the second semester, the last of May, 1932. 
The initial tests were the Otis Self-administering Tests of Mental 
Ability, Intermediate Examination, Form C; the New Stanford 
Reading Test, Form X; and the New Stanford Arithmetic Test, 
Form X. The final tests were the New Stanford Reading Test, Form 
W, and the New Stanford Arithmetic Test, Form W. 

After the data from the final test had been recorded, pupils were 
paired on the basis of intelligence quotients, an effort being made to 
pair those whose chronological ages were approximately the same. 
Because the data for a number of pupils were incomplete, only 181 
pairs were formed. 

Table I indicates that the two groups thus formed were very 
nearly equivalent with respect to the means and the standard devia- 
tions of their respective distributions of initial chronological ages, 
reading scores, and scores in computation and problem-solving. 
While the experimental group was slightly inferior at the start of the 
experiment with respect to reading, it was slightly superior to the 
control group in problem-solving and in computation. Although this 
fact may be regarded as a limitation, it is probably not significant. 
One might argue that it would be more difficult for a group initially 
superior in a given ability to gain as much as a group of lesser initial 
ability. 

Mean gains in reading, computation, and problem-solving were 
computed, as shown in Table II. None of the differences found are 
statistically significant. It is interesting to note, however, that the 
largest difference favoring the experimental factor is that found for 
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the group of pupils whose intelligence quotients were below 100. 
This finding suggests that systematic instruction in the reading of 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GrouPS 








Factor Compared Mean peetes 





Intelligence quotient: 
Experimental group .70 II.51 
Control group 70 II.47 

Chronological age (in months): 
Experimental group 7.92 
Control group : 8.21 

Reading score: 
Experimental group : 11.44 
Control group : 11.36 

Score in computation: 
Experimental group : 7.74 
Control group : 9.02 

Score in problem-solving: 
Experimental group ' 13.99 
Control group ‘ 13.39 











verbal problems in arithmetic is relatively more effective with dull 
pupils. The small difference unfavorable to the experimental factor 
for the pupils whose intelligence quotients were above 100 suggests 


TABLE II 


MEAN GAINS AND DIFFERENCES IN MEAN GAINS MADE BY 
EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 








Test Score — Control Group Difference* 





6.69 6.24 +0.45 
Computation 16.96 16.43 +0.53 
Problem-solving 9.39 9.36 +0.03 
Problem-solving: 
T.Q. below 100 10.95 9.84 +1.11 
I.Q. above 100 8.33 9.03 —0.70 














* A plus sign indicates a difference favoring systematic instruction in the reading of 
problems. 


that systematic instruction in the reading of verbal problems in 
arithmetic is not effective with bright pupils. It must be emphasized, 
however, that these differences are so small that little reliance is to 
be placed on them, but it may be noted that these observations are 
in agreement with the findings of a path-coefficient study made with 
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the initial test data.* In that study it was found that general reading 
ability, as measured by the New Stanford Reading Test, makes a 
small negative contribution to variance in the ability to solve arith-- 
metic problems. It was predicted in the report of the study cited 
that reading instruction would likely decrease individual differences 
in the ability to solve arithmetic problems because such instruction 
probably would be relatively more beneficial to the duller pupils. 

It seems appropriate, in concluding the report of this experiment, 
to call attention to a fundamental weakness of experimental tech- 
niques when used under school conditions. Precision in experimenta- 
tion requires greater differentiation in the instruction of experimental 
and control classes than occurred in this experiment. Ideally, the 
pupils of the control classes should have been given no instruction 
which would aid them in acquiring skill in reading verbal problems. 
The teachers of the control groups had been accustomed to use in- 
cidentally a number of the devices specified as the experimental 
factor. If these teachers had been definitely restricted from using 
these devices, it is probable that the differences in the mean gains 
would have been more significantly favorable to systematic reading 
instruction. The experiment would then have been subject to the 
criticism that the differences favoring the experimental factor were 
due not so much to the inherent superiority of this type of instruc- 
tion as to the departure of the control instruction from sound edu- 
cational practice. A request that the teachers of the control groups 
refrain from capitalizing opportunities to teach pupils how to over- 
come reading difficulties when dealing with verbal problems in arith- 
metic would have been a request that they teach in an inferior man- 
ner. It may be noted, however, that the attempt to maintain sound 
educational practice in this experiment tended, in all probability, to 
decrease differences which might have significantly favored the ex- 
perimental factor. Hence, it should not be concluded that system- 
atic instruction in the reading of verbal problems in arithmetic is not 
worth while. There are probably numerous pupils in most arith- 
metic classes who would derive much benefit from such systematic 
instruction. 

tM. D. Engelhart, ‘The Relative Contribution of Certain Factors to Individual 


Differences in Arithmetical Problem Solving Ability,” Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, I (September, 1932), 19-27. 





SELECTED REFERENCES ON PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. I 


WILLIAM C. REAVIS anp NELSON B. HENRY 
University of Chicago 


The books and articles on public-school administration presented 
in this and a later article were published between April 1 and 
October 31, 1932. They were selected on the basis of the following 
criteria: current interest in the problems considered, factual basis 
of the material contained, adequacy of the treatment given, and 
importance of the professional contribution made. Limitation of 
space was necessarily a factor in the choice of articles as only a small 
percentage of the total number published could be used. Other per- 
sons checking the literature from some different point of view might 
have made a different selection from the references available. 

The materials bearing dates between April 1 and June 30, 1932, 
were annotated for the United States Office of Education by Pro- 
fessors Carter Alexander, W. S. Elsbree, F. W. Hart, Paul R. Mort, 
John K. Norton, and George D. Strayer. These were turned over to 
the present contributors, who annotated the publications which ap- 
peared between July 1 and October 31, 1932. The annotations are 
necessarily brief because of space requirements. 

The references are classified under eight phases of public-school 
administration, namely, general administration, state school ad- 
ministration, city school administration, supervision, teaching staff, 
school finance, business management, and public relations. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 

1. Cook, Wittram A. “Do the Public Schools Cost Too Much?” Nation’s 
Schools, X (September, 1932), 31-34. 
Explains increasing cost of public schools and cites numerous benefits to children 
from improvements in program and facilities. 

2. FOWLKES, JoHN Guy. “Lowering School Costs and Raising the Quality 
of Instruction,’”’ Nation’s Schools, X (September, 1932), 66-67. 
A study of the relation of school costs to size of school and pupil-teacher ratio 
in the 423 high-school districts of Wisconsin. 
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. GRAFFAM, DonaAtp T. “Sane Administration of Salary Retrenchment,” 
School Executives Magazine, LII (September, 1932), 14-15, 37- 
Methods of salary retrenchment are considered and evaluated. 


. GRAVES, FRANK PIERREPONT. The Administration of American Education 
with Especial Reference to Personnel Factors. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1932. Pp. viii+632. 

Interpretation of the principles of educational administration with emphasis on 
personnel problems affecting pupils and staff. Annotated chapter bibliographies 
are included. 

. HutcHins, RoBERT MAynarp. “Education as a National Enterprise,” 
Journal of the National Education Association, XXI (April, 1932), 111. 
A fundamental statement of the ideal relationships and co-operations that should 
exist between institutions of learning on different levels. 

6. Kitzer, L. R. ‘The Development and Present Status of the Six-Year High 
School,” American School Board Journal, LXXXV (October, 1932), 29- 
30. 
After reviewing the literature on the subject, the authors recommend the six-year 
high school as a means of solving many of the problems in secondary education, 
especially in small school systems. 

. PEFFER, NATHANIEL. Educational Experiments in Indusiry. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. 208. 
A report of the conclusions of a year spent in appraising business management’s 
attitude toward education. A study of education for occupational efficiency 
sponsored by the American Association for Adult Education. Material for voca- 
tional counselors. 

. STUDEBAKER, J. W. “Reducing School Costs,” School Executives Magazine, 
LI (May, 1932), 387-89, 418. 

A discussion of the important issues, showing distinction between economies and 
mere reduction in school costs. 

. WELTZIN, FREDERICK. ‘The New Tendency in the Tort Liability of School 

Districts,’ American School Board Journal, LXXXIV (April and May, 
1932), 37-38, 92-93; 31-32. 
Treats the liability of school boards to legal suits. The courts of Washington 
tend to construe the statutes more liberally in favor of injured parties than do 
the courts of Oregon. In the second article the author cites the California stat- 
utes and court decisions in California and New York on the liability of school dis- 
tricts in civil cases, not including breach of contract. 


STATE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
10. CARR, WILLIAM G. “Ways To Create School Revenues,” Nation’s Scheols, 
X (October, 1932), 35-39. 


A discussion of the advantages for school support resulting from recent legisla- 
tion in Missouri, North Carolina, and Utah. 
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11. The Corporation Income Tax and Its Relation to School Revenue Systems. 
Studies in State Educational Administration, No. 11. Washington: Re- 
search Division of the National Education Association, 1932. Pp. 20. 
Traces the development of the corporation-income tax in the United States and 
explains its contribution to school support in certain states. 

. Davis, H. H. “New Sources of School Revenue and Tax Reduction for Real 
Property—The Inheritance Tax,’ American School Board Journal, 
LXXXV (September, 1932), 25, 79. 

The inheritance tax as a new source of income for schools to supplement the 
waning income from taxes levied on real estate is considered, and illustrations 
of its use by certain states are given. 

. Estimating State School Efficiency. Research Bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Vol. X, No. 3. Washington: Research Division of the 
National Education Association, 1932. Pp. 77-132. 

Analysis of applicable survey techniques, state-wide programs of achievement- 
testing, statistical analyses, and an evaluation of state school systems on five 
bases of efficiency. Three annotated bibliographies on state school surveys, ex- 
tensive state testing programs, and statistical measures of efficiency are given. 

. GREENE, CRAWFORD. “How Arkansas Is Reorganizing Its High Schools,” 
Nation’s Schools, X (August, 1932), 26-32. 

Explains the plan of the State Department of Education of Arkansas for im- 
proving curricular organization and the quality of teaching in high schools. 

. Hm, Henry H. “How Thirteen States Standardize Their Elementary 
Schools,” Nation’s Schools, X (September, 1932), 60-65. 

An analysis of the printed standards for elementary schools in thirteen states 
of the South, Middle West, and Far West. 


. Pattis, Frank M. “Educational Rank of the States, 1930,” American 
School Board Journal, LXXXIV (April and May, 1932), 29-30, 39-40. 
A comprehensive survey of all the states to determine by raw data and indices 
their relative educational ranks with respect to various items. The study is 
based on data concerning numerous types of school costs and expenditures, 
population, wealth, illiteracy, school attendance, and length of school terms. 
Continues the author’s presentations in earlier issues of the same journal. 

. SEYFRIED, J. E. Public School Budgetary Procedure in New Mexico. Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Bulletin, Vol. VI, No. 1. Albuquerque, New 
Mexico: University of New Mexico Press, 1932. Pp. 28. 

A report based on questionnaires sent to superintendents in the state. Includes 
suggestions for improvement. 

. SPENCER, Paut R. A State Minimum Teachers’ Salary Schedule. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 519. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1932. Pp. viii+-150. 

Recommendations are made with respect to a state minimum salary schedule to 
become a part of the minimum program of education proposed by the Educa- 
tional Survey Commission of the State of Florida. 
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19. WATERMAN, Ivan R. Equalization of the Burden of Support for Education. 
University of California Publications in Education, Vol. VI, No. 5. 
Berkeley, California: University of California Press, 1932. Pp. viii+ 
(285-358). 

Develops a technique for the appropriation of state school funds in order to 
equalize the financial burden among the several units of support. 


City ScHOoL ADMINISTRATION 
. CLARK, RoBEert. “The Mobility of Public School Administrators,” School 
and Society, XXXVI (October 15, 1932), 506-8. 
A discussion based on statistics for West Virginia from 1863 to 1932. 


. Coop, WALTER F. “The Status of Kentucky Boards of Education,” Ameri- 
can School Board Journal, LXXXV (October, 1932), 21-23, 72. 
Information is presented regarding the qualifications of 423 board members in 
67 cities of Kentucky. 

. CraKeEs, C. R. “Organizing and Administering a Visual Instruction Pro- 
gram,” School Executives Magazine, LII (September, 1932), 11-13, 38. 
Considers the organization of a department of visual education for a city with a 
population of 30,000 to 50,000, the cost of equipment, and the methods of making 
the materials available for teachers. 

. GARVER, Harte. “The Superintendent Practices Economy,” Nation’s 
Schools, X (September, 1932), 42-46. 

Suggests practical ways of reducing expenditures in a small city school system. 


. GRILL, GEORGE W. The Minutes of a Board of Education: A Handbook for 
Public-School Executives. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Bruce Publishing Co., 
1932. Pp. xiv-+216. 

Contains valuable information for boards of education, secretaries, and public- 
school administrators. 

. Hann, H. C. “Stepping Stones to the Superintendency,” School Executives 
Magazine, LII (October, 1932), 54-56. 

Professional histories of 568 superintendents in cities with populations of less 
than 25,000 are analyzed and classified into 18 groups indicating the order of 
the promotions received in attaining the present superintendency. 

. Harpy, H. Craupe. Evolution and the Development of the Office of Super- 
intendent. New York: Inor Publishing Co., Inc., 1932. Pp. 162. 

Traces the development of the offices of district, city, and village superintendent 
of schools in Westchester County, New York, from the Colonial period. 


. Henzuk, F. E. “Improving the Technique of Administration in Small 
School Systems,” School Executives Magazine, LII (October, 1932), 51- 
53, 91. 
Discusses the means of improving administration in small school systems. 
Fundamental knowledge and basic attitudes required of superintendents are in- 
dicated and considered. 
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Hiccins, Tuomas J. “A Check List for Junior-High-School Buildings,” 
American School Board Journal, LXXXV (August and September, 1932), 
50-51, 66. 

A complete list of the items to be considered in planning a building for a junior 
high school. 


. Krrx, H. H. “Short versus Lengthy Board Meetings,” American School 


Board Journal, LXXXV (September, 1932), 23-24, 74. 


Two methods followed by a board of education in the transaction of business are 
described, and advantages and disadvantages of each are considered. 


. “Local Practice in Selection of Teachers in 274 School Systems.’’ Education- 


al Research Service, Circular No. 4, 1932. Washington: Department of 
Superintendence and Research Division of the National Education As- 
sociation, 1932. Pp. 12. 

Summarizes the replies to a questionnaire on the procedures employed in the 
selection of teachers by 274 city school systems. 


. McCiure, Wortu. “The Superintendent as a Leader of Principals,” 


American School Board Journal, LXXXV (October, 1932), 19-20. 


Discusses significant programs of professional assistance to principals as carried 
on in progressive public-school systems. 


. Puckett, RoswE tt C. “The Length of the High-School Day,” American 


School Board Journal, LXXXIV (May, 1932), 52. 

A questionnaire study of the length of the school day in high schools enrolling 
one thousand or more pupils. Twenty-two tables covering various elements of 
the school day are given. 


. WALLER, J. Fiint. ‘Preparing for the Coming Battle for Tax Reduction,” 
Nation’s Schools, X (September, 1932), 55-56. 


Discusses the superintendent’s responsibility with relation to economy in schoo} 
administration and acquainting the public with the work done by the schools. 


. WEET, HERBERT S. “The Schools of Rochester, New York,” School and 


Society, XXXVI (October 8, 1932), 449-57. 

A report of emergency economies during the last two school years, together with 
a discussion of the financial problems confronting the city and a sane pronounce- 
ment regarding the réle of the teacher in the solution of these problems. 


. West, J. C., and Orners. A Handbook for Boards of Education. Grand 


Forks, North Dakota: J. C. West, 1932. Pp. 46. 
An analysis of the duties of city boards of education. 


[To be concluded] 








Educational Writings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Learning conditioned primarily by satisfaction Experiments on the learning 
process as conditioned primarily by the achievement of satisfactions are the 
subject of an extended report! by Professor Edward L. Thorndike. Through an 
elaborate series of experiments, Professor Thorndike attempted to test the in- 
fluence on the establishment of bonds of such conditions as frequency of repeti- 
tion of experiences, recency of contacts, and satisfactoriness or unsatisfactori- 
ness of the outcomes of reactions. A popular presentation of the results of the 
experiments reported is to be found in an earlier volume entitled Human 
Learning? 

With regard to frequency of repetition as a possible condition favorable to 
the formation of bonds, Professor Thorndike reaches a wholly negative conclu- 
sion. This negative conclusion applies to both stimulations and reactions. With 
regard to unsatisfactoriness—or punishment, as Professor Thorndike elsewhere 
calls it—the conclusion is in the main negative, although the experiments show 
that unsatisfactory outcomes may tend to influence the learner away from cer- 
tain reactions. The most definite conclusion from the experiments reported is 
that, whenever a connection in experience leads to satisfaction, it tends to be- 
come fixed. 

Professor Thorndike has added in this and other recent discussions an im- 
portant element to his well-known theory of bonds. He refers repeatedly to the 
fact that no bond is truly effective unless there is a certain “belonging” between 
the experiences involved. One explanation given in the present treatise of what 
is meant by this new concept is as follows: 

It may perhaps be objected that the principle of “belonging” is mystical, so I note 
here that it has, to my mind, an absolutely material basis, its neural equivalent being 
temporally uninterrupted conduction from one locus to another. If, for example, there 
is, during time T, conduction from A to X, from B to Y, and from C to Z, X will ‘“‘be- 
long” to A, Y will “belong” to B, and Z will “belong” to C. The truth of the fact of 
belonging, is, however, entirely independent of this physiological explanation [p. 463]. 


* Edward L. Thorndike and the Staff of the Division of Psychology of the Institute 
of Educational Research of Teachers College, Columbia University, The Fundamentals 
of Learning. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. Pp. xviii+-638. 


2 Edward L. Thorndike, Human Learning. New York: Century Co., 1931. Pp. 206. 
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The acceptance of the concept of “belonging” seems to permit a wholly new 
interpretation of the bond theory. This theory has up to this time been regarded 
by many of its adherents as dictating that all education shall be thought of as 
depending on the formation of an endless number of particular connections 
between situations and reactions. With the advent of the concept of “‘be- 
longing,” there seems to have come a recognition of the fact that mental life 
is made up not of bonds but of patterns, within which particular reactions have 
a certain appropriateness. The concept of organization seems to supersede the 
concept of mere collections of bonds. Education thus becomes a progressive 
organization of mental patterns. 

The concept of “‘belonging,” while clearly recognized as of importance, is not 
always given in Professor Thorndike’s crucial experiments the place which it 
seems to deserve. When the effort is made to isolate a single condition, such as 
repetition or recency, Professor Thorndike depends for the most part on the 
reactions of adults and their use of language and seems to ignore the fact that 
the long-established methods of learning which have become fixed in the experi- 
ences of mature persons may result in certain influential “belongings” and 
“non-belongings.”’ These established methods of learning may go far toward 
determining the outcomes of Professor Thorndike’s experiments. 

There is one possible misinterpretation of certain results described in this 
book and elsewhere which should, perhaps, be pointed out, in view of the danger 
that the multiplicity of technical details will confuse the ordinary reader. 
When they take the form of punishments, unfavorable outcomes, or “annoyers,” 
have been thought in some quarters to be wholly ineffective in directing the 
learning process. This view is not the one accepted by Professor Thorndike. 
Nor is it the view justified by his experiments. Professor Thorndike says: 

Rewards and punishments alike will teach by virtue of the conditions and activities 
which they produce in the animal. Rewards in general tend to maintain and strengthen 
any connection which leads to them. Punishments often but not always tend to shift 
from it to something else, and their educative value depends on what this something 
else is. They weaken the connection which produced them, when they do weaken it, by 
strengthening some competing connection [p. 277]. 


Professor Thorndike has done a service in pointing out repeatedly that the 
bond theory is capable of serious misapplication if it leads to the interpretation 
that education aims to establish a series of highly specialized connections. 
A paragraph and its appended footnote may be quoted to show how firmly the 
author of the bond theory believes in the interrelations between the experiences 
which enter into the learning process. He says: 

The organization of connections. We have from time to time emphasized the extreme 
complexity of the organization of mental connections, especially in the case of man. 
Their number is legion. Their action varies with the mental set in which they act. 
Their first terms may operate piecemeal, forming preferential bonds. They may co- 
operate in an almost infinite number of combinations. They may possess different de- 
grees of potency or weight in determining the total response. They include connections 
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releasing, restraining, depressing, and accentuating other connections. They include 
tendencies to attend and to neglect, to welcome and avoid, to put some processes in 
readiness and others in a refractory state. 

[Appended footnote:] Many of the arguments and criticisms directed against con- 
nectionism are valid only against a narrow and oversimplified connectionism which 
would assert that mental life was nothing but a series of small isolated elements arranged 
in one row in time, and that each of them formed connections by itself alone and only 


with the one coming next after it [p. 428]. 
CHARLES H. Jupp 


An evaluation and extension of the progressive-education philosophy.—After all, 
an experiment is only an experiment. It may lead to the confirmation of a hy- 
pothesis, but more frequently it leads to the rejection of a hypothesis. Any ex- 
perimental series is therefore necessarily tentative and never final. Its outcomes 
must constantly be subjected to critical and perhaps (if the word doesn’t frighten 
you) philosophical appraisement. By this time a sufficient body of experimental 
experience has accumulated to permit the evaluation of various aspects of the 
current educational enterprise. An able example of such an evaluation has ap- 
peared in a recent critical discussion’ of the philosophy underlying the progres- 
sive-education movement. 

The traditional school has been under fire for some time. The most concrete 
challenge is embodied in the modern progressive school. While progressive 
schools are strikingly unique, yet the author of this monograph regards their 
various programs as so similar that they may be referred to collectively as “the 
activity movement.” 

This movement has claimed the center of the educational stage for a length of time 
sufficient to have engendered widespread interest in its outcomes and in its basic 
philosophy. In this study an attempt has been made to discover the principles under- 
lying the present activity movement, to determine the influence of traditional concepts 
in shaping the trends of the movement, and to see if in the light of the present knowledge 
of the child and his relation to his environment the movement rests upon a justifiable 
basis [p. vii]. 


The content employed to achieve the purpose announced in the preceding 
quotation is specified in more detail in the following titles of the eight chapters: 
“Types of Activity Schools,” “Individual Freedom as Viewed by Rousseau,” 
“Limitations of Freedom Placed by the Advocates of the Culture Epoch The- 
ory,” “A New Emphasis upon the Individual,” ‘“‘Freedom in the Light of Mod- 
ern Biological Foundations,”’ “The Unitary Point of View,” “Conditions for 
Maximum Growth,” and “Implications of the View for the Activity Move- 
ment.” 

For two reasons this monograph is timely. In the first place, the traditional 
school organization has been and is still in need of a thoroughgoing reconstruc- 


™Clyde Hissong, The Activity Movement. Educational Psychology Monographs, 
No. 30. Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 1932. Pp. x+122. $2.10. 
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tion. Much of the agitation and the example for this reconstruction is coming 
from the progressive school. There is, therefore, general agreement that this 
modern experimental school contains validity for contemporary education, but 
its program and its philosophy are wrapped in such a vague, sentimental haze 
that it is difficult to determine exactly what that validity is. A partial determi- 
nation of this validity is contained in this monograph. In the second place, re- 
cent advances in biology, psychology, social philosophy, and educational theory 
have been so convergent and fundamental that a distinctly new shift in the 
formulation of an educational philosophy is necessary. Sherrington, Jennings, 
Child, and Herrick in biology; Lashley and Koffka in psychology; Martin, Dew- 
ey, Chase, and Mead in social philosophy; and Rugg, Dewey, Bode, Hullfish, 
Kilpatrick, and Mearns in educational theory—these are a few representatives in 
the various fields whose work is forming the materials for a new shift in educa- 
tional thought. In the judgment of the reviewer, the author of the present mono- 
graph has formulated this new orientation with considerable success. 

On the other hand, the author has exposed himself to a few comments which 
may not necessarily be construed as criticisms. 

In the first place, the author makes extensive use of quotations; probably an 
average of two quotations appear on each of the hundred and more full pages of 
the book. This monograph, if not the original thesis, is at least a modification of 
a thesis presented for the doctorate in the philosophy of education at Ohio State 
University. Footnotes and quotations are evidences of scholarship, and a moder- 
ate use of these devices is justifiable and essential. They protect the author 
against any suspicion of unacknowledged indebtedness, they indicate the extent 
of his reading, and they give proof of the fairness of the author to the views which 
he attacks. If, however, the line is not drawn rather definitely, the text quickly 
degenerates into the confused style of the Literary Digest’s collection of editorial 
opinions, and the reader begins to suspect that the author is irrelevant and lacks 
originality. For example, if Baldwin (J. M., not J. W.) has no more to offer than 
the quotation on page 86 and if Agnes de Lima has nothing more to contribute 
than the example on page 107, why bother at all to clutter up the book with such 
irrelevant insertions? 

The author also gives evidence of a slight blind spot in the use of the litera- 
ture. He apparently ignores the organismic point of view in psychology of Tol- 
man, and he takes no notice of the self-psychology of Calkins and Stern, all three 
of whom are just as germane to the unitary point of view as Lashley, Child, and 
Koffka. Again, in the concluding chapter, in which the author discusses at some 
length the theory of generalization as an implication of the unitary view, he is 
obviously not aware of the fact that Judd’s famous experiment on transfer of 
training antedates Dewey’s How We Think by two years and that Judd’s chap- 
ter on generalization in his Psychology of High School Subjects (1915) antedates 
Bode’s Modern Educational Theories (1927) by twelve years and the latter’s Con- 
Jlicting Psychologies of Learning (1929) by fourteen years. Judd’s work needs no 
defense on the part of the reviewer, but in a monograph which gives an average 
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of two quotations to a full page of text and which makes such a patent attempt 
to cover the contemporary scene, it is rather distressing to find so palpable a 
neglect of one of the outstanding contributions to educational theory, particu- 
larly when, as in the present instance, the theory of generalization constitutes 
one of the major ingredients of the author’s own contribution. Finally, the au- 
thor does not caution the reader to keep in mind that Lashley’s experiments on 
the influence of brain extirpation on learning were conducted for the most part 
with rats and not with human beings. While Lashley’s work has undeniably 
been epoch-making, it is still wise to be conservative in the application of his re- 
sults to human behavior. 

The tenor of the foregoing comments may be entirely misleading. The mono- 
graph is a genuine service to anyone attempting to orient his thinking in the 
midst of the flux of modern educational practice and theory. It does, as far as 
the reviewer is aware, what no other discussion of current educational theory 
attempts to do; it gives historical and contemporary perspective. It is lucid and 
concise. It avoids the redundance, superfluity, and vagueness of the movement 
which it evaluates. While it makes no impossible demand on the probable back- 
ground of the average educator, nevertheless, in emphasis at least, it constitutes 
a tangible contribution to educational thinking. It is theoretical, not practical; 
but a principal, a superintendent, a supervisor, a teacher, or even an amateur 
layman could not come through a reading of this monograph without a wider 
sweep in his vision and without glimpsing more meaning in the immediate rou- 
tine with which he is absorbed. This book should aid members of the educational 
tribe to set themselves in a path that has direction. 


Howarp Y. McCiusky 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The rise of the teachers’ college—The teachers’ college with full collegiate 
status is a relatively new institution. A recent study' traces the evolution of the 
normal school of forty years ago into the teachers’ college of today with respect 
to the development of the curriculum, changes in the teaching personnel, and 
several minor adjustments. 

The normal school of a generation ago was of secondary rank and so poorly 
articulated with the educational system that training given by it contributed but 
little to the academic progress of those who were led into this educational by- 
path. Cultural training, although to some extent tolerated, was not considered 
a function of the professional school. Students with no more training than that 
received in the elementary schools were admitted to short courses. The teach- 
ers’ college of today is an articulated member of the educational system. The re- 
quirements for admission and graduation compare favorably with those of pure- 


t Jessie M. Pangburn, The Evolution of the American Teachers College. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 500. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1932. Pp. vi+140. $1.50. 
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ly academic colleges. The period of training is four years, and in many instances 
a year of graduate work has been added. 

Although the germ of the teachers’ college was present in the normal school, 
the transformation has been made largely in response to changed needs and con- 
ditions in public education, which are closely related to the social and economic 
changes of the last forty years. Increased prosperity provided a larger amount 
of time available for the education of the young and enabled the community to 
provide a less limited training. This extension resulted in a vastly enriched con- 
tent of the public-school curriculum, both elementary and secondary, and the 
rapid growth of the high school. Teachers were too poorly trained to meet the 
requirements of the new order, and the normal school introduced types of prepa- 
ration which the school system demanded. The decentralized control character- 
istic of the American educational system made possible much variation in the 
practices and policies of the public school and also the teacher-training school. 
The author brings out the fact that, in America at least, educational changes fol- 
low social and economic changes and are conditioned by them. 

The study examines major phases of the development of the curriculums. 
These phases embrace (1) the expansion of the curriculum through extending 
the length of the period of preparation for teaching, enlarging the scope of prep- 
aration, and increasing the number of curriculums offered; (2) the change in the 
content of the curriculum to include cultural training and the new material of a 
professional nature brought forth by investigators in such fields as tests and 
measurements, child study, and psychology; and (3) the emergence of new cur- 
riculum goals, such as the baccalaureate degree and the recognition of other edu- 
cational institutions and accrediting agencies. 

The author discusses the evolution of the instructional staff with respect to 
(x) personal qualities, (2) teaching experience, (3) scholastic degrees, and (4) 
productive scholarship. She finds that the quality of the faculty of the teachers’ 
college has been improved by raising the requirements for employment in this 
institution and that the reduction of the teaching load has increased the effi- 
ciency of instruction. 

Certain other phases of the evolution of the teachers’ college from the normal 
school are discussed. These include (1) the progress toward agreement among 
teacher-training institutions with respect to policies and standards, (2) the ex- 
tent of the movement, (3) the tendency to utilize the results of research in de- 
termining practices, and (4) the relation between the teachers’ college and other 
institutions that provide professional preparation for teachers. 

The interpretation of the entire development in terms of social and economic 
change operating directly on the school system, and thus on the normal school, 
appears entirely defensible. The discussion is adequate, and the organization is 
excellent. Too many references are made to the practices of a small number of 
“‘representative” schools, and the presentation is marred by an occasional awk- 
ward and involved sentence. The study is, however, an excellent contribution 


to the history of American education. F 
HERMAN G. RICHEY 
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Methods of surveying health and physical-education practices and procedures.— 
The survey technique as a scientific educational tool has long been in use. 
The health-education movement has not been in existence so long, but it has 
gained enough headway to merit more consideration than it has received at the 
hands of surveyors. One possible explanation for the slight consideration given 
in surveys to health and physical education has been, no doubt, the absence of 
a well-formulated technique for this purpose. A recent volume’ may contribute 
materially to survey procedures in this field. 

The volume may be divided into two parts: the general discussion, pages 1 
to 96, and the Appendix. The first part presents the procedures used in deter- 
mining the methods and techniques that should be used in making a survey of the 
health and physical-education aspects of a school system and the duties of 
surveyors in carrying on such a survey. The real contribution lies in two sec- 
tions of the Appendix: Section B, “Detailed Aspects of Health and Physical 
Education,” and Section D, ‘Health and Physical Education Survey Forms 
Used in Fort Worth, Texas, Schools, 1931.” 

Anyone planning a school survey and desiring to give health and physical 
education due emphasis will find much assistance in this monograph. 


Ciem O. THOMPSON 


Measurement of spelling ability —Until relatively recently designers of spell- 
ing tests have clung tenaciously to ancient patterns. While test-makers in other 
subjects have employed varying techniques, the spelling experts have seldom 


ventured from the old word- and sentence-dictation formulas. Within the last 
six or eight years, however, there has been considerable experimentation with 
new types of test items in spelling tests, with the result that some of the newer 
forms of tests in this field are ready for more general use. Has it ever occurred to 
the reader that it might be possible to measure spelling ability as one measures 
reading ability or arithmetical ability, that is, by submitting to the pupil a list 
of objective-test items with appropriate directions and permitting him to react 
to the items without the intervention of the teacher? 

The latest contribution dealing with this problem has been made by W. W. 
Cook.? The investigation includes three distinct experiments and was conducted 
with eighth-grade pupils. 

The first experiment deals with the selection of test words with regard to difficulty 
and discriminating power, and the establishment of the optimum administration time 
for list dictation spelling tests. The second experiment deals with the establishment of 


t Elwood Craig Davis, Methods and Techniques Used in Surveying Health and Physi- 
cal Education in City Schools: An Analysis and Evaluation. Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 515. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. 
Pp. viii+162. $2.00. 

2 Walter Wellman Cook, The Measurement of General Spelling Ability Involving Con- 
trolled Comparisons between Techniques. University of Iowa Studies in Education, Vol. 
VI, No. 6. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1932. Pp. 112. $1.00. 
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the optimum administration time for and the subsequent evaluation of six self-admin- 
istering test techniques when spelling ability is defined in terms of the number of cor- 
rect spellings of a limited group of frequently used words. The third experiment deals 
with the evaluation of six self-administering test techniques when spelling ability is 
defined in terms of the percentage of correct spellings in first-draft schoolroom writing 
[pp. 11-12]. 

In the first experiment it was found, within the limits considered, that the 
mean difficulty of the test words does not significantly affect the reliability of 
the scores but does affect their validity. The validity increased the nearer the 
mean difficulty approached 50 per cent. It was also found that a test containing 
words of one level of difficulty was more reliable but not more valid than a test 
containing words of widely distributed difficulty. The first of these findings 
tends to confirm the conclusions of several other investigators. 

The second experiment contains the important results concerning the evalua- 
tion of the six different self-administering spelling tests. If space permitted, it 
would be helpful to give examples of the various types of items used in these 
tests. For the sake of brevity, however, illustration must be confined to the 
form of test which obtained first rank in validity. This test is referred to as a 
“‘word-in-sentence recall” test and contains items like the following: 

1. I am greatfull for your assistance. ............ 

The pupil is directed to write the correct spelling of the italicized word. With 
the optimum time allowance, this test had a reliability coefficient of .93 and a 
validity coefficient of .85. The results confirm the conclusions reached in two 
previous investigations (Walter S. Guiler, “Validation of Methods of Testing 
Spelling,” Journal of Educational Research, XX [October, 1929], 181-89; Fred- 
erick S. Breed, “(New Developments in Measuring Spelling Ability,’ Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans, XL [December, 1930], 58, 77, 78). In the last- 
named of these two studies this error-correction test, in four tryouts with differ- 
ent lists of words in different grades, was found to have an average validity of 
.94. The difference between the validity coefficients may be partly due to the 
fact that Cook’s tests were administered by classroom teachers supplied with a 
complicated six-page list of directions, whereas in the other experiment the 
tests were administered by the investigator. 

On the basis of earlier results, the reviewer has recommended the use of this 
test for the measurement of spelling ability in the public schools. It is a pleasure 
to have this recommendation supported by Cook’s more elaborate study. Aside 
from the method of collecting the original data, the monograph is an outstanding 


contribution to test construction in spelling. 
FREDERICK S. BREED 


Recording the actions of boards of education.—A recent volume? of more than 
two hundred pages emphasizes the necessity of good form and accuracy in the 


t George W. Grill, The Minutes of a Board of Education: A Handbook for Public- 
School Executives. Milwaukee, Wiconsin: Bruce Publishing Co., 1932. Pp. xiv-+216. 
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minutes of a board of education and outlines in detail typical board actions 
dealing with teachers, pupils, custodians, finance, bonds, real estate, building 
construction, maintenance, and supplies and textbooks. Strange to say, no 
reference is made to the necessary action of placing building insurance, although 
this necessity is an important problem in many school systems. 

The author shows the effect of his experience as secretary of a board of edu- 
cation. Evidently he has a wide familiarity with the legal aspects of school- 
board business and knows how to safeguard board actions in transactions involv- 
ing the erection of buildings, the issuance of bonds, and the spreading of tax 
levies. In the opinion of the reviewer, the discussion of these topics constitutes 
the most valuable part of the book. 

Mr. Grill has the modern conception of the relation that should exist between 
the board of education and its various employees. Especially does he insist that 
the superintendent of schools, as chief executive of the school system, must be 
given large powers and be held responsible for results. 

There is much repetition in the examples of the wording of resolutions and the 
recording of votes. One wonders why these were not greatly abbreviated. 

The volume deals with a field which has not been given sufficient attention in 
educational literature. It will be of general interest to all who are responsible 
for public-school administration and will be especially helpful to inexperienced 
members of boards of education and all board secretaries. If closely followed, 
it will insure accurate school-board records and may save school districts from 
costly litigation by directing board procedure along strictly legal lines. 


FiLoyp T. GooDIER 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
Cuicaco Hercuts, ILLINoIs 


Social science for junior high schools —With the sixth volume of his Social 
Science Course,’ Harold Rugg has given to junior high school teachers the last of 
a notable series. This volume is not the traditional textbook. Rather, it is one 
of six reading books which together constitute a unified course in social science 
for the junior high school. Like the fifth volume, it is described as “‘a self-con- 
tained elementary treatment of world-culture” (p. v). 

The problem of the place and the content of the social studies in the junior 
high school is a most trying one. According to Rugg, the social complex can be 
best understood through the medium of a unified course rather than through 
several separate subjects. Nine years of investigation have convinced the author 
that the social studies should be the “intellectual core” of the curriculum, with 
more than sixty minutes of daily class time devoted to such a course. To do 
justice to these books, one must approach them in the light of their author’s 
conception of the function of the social studies in the life of the pupil, and one 


t Harold Rugg, Changing Governments and Changing Cultures: The World’s March 
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must judge them not as textbooks but as reading books. In the Preface to this 
volume there will be found a brief explanation of Rugg’s unique approach, and 
the footnote on page x gives a very complete bibliography which the teacher 
should study carefully before attempting to use the book in his classes. 

The principal theme of the present volume is the onward march of democ- 
racy, interwoven with the story of the rise of our modern industrial civilization. 
Beginning with a dramatically pictured sketch of the changing world in which 
we live, the author first tells the story of the beginnings of our new age, taking 
1500 as the starting point. New ways of thinking and the contributions of 
‘frontier thinkers” help explain the march toward democracy in England, France, 
and Germany. The expansion of the industrial nations and the coming of the 
World War receive brief but adequate treatment. Two chapters are devoted 
to Russia and the Soviet experiment. Especially valuable are the chapters 
on the “lively arts” and the fine arts of industrial Europe. The changing civili- 
zations of China, India, and Japan are described, while Mexico is brought into 
the narrative as an illustration of a civilization that does not change. Chapter 
xxiv tells how the modern states are governed and shows the trend from mon- 
archy to democracy. The concluding chapter is entitled “World Conflict versus 
World Organization.” 

The course is given a unit organization, ten units being provided for the 
semester’s work. Illustrations, maps, and references are especially well suited 
to the junior high school level, and excellent use is made of simple graphs and 
tables. The author’s style is personal, direct, and dramatic. He does not make 
the mistake of “‘talking down”’ to ninth-grade pupils. The approach is historical 
in a very complete sense in that social, economic, political, geographic, and 
cultural factors are shown in their relation to each other. The teacher of the 
traditional type of school history has much to learn in this respect. 

In the Preface the author points out the importance of accuracy in the use of 
facts. In the main, he seems to have heeded his own warning. At times, how- 
ever, there is a tendency toward over-simplification for the sake of brevity which 
verges on historical inaccuracy. Is it not misleading, for example, to date the 
Industrial Revolution from 1500 (pp. 21, 90) when the introduction of power- 
driven machinery did not begin until well after 1700? The manor is described as 
a cluster ‘‘of thatched peasant cottages surrounding the manor house or castle”’ 
(p. 33), while in reality it included fields, forests, and commons as well as the 
peasant village and manor house. It is hardly accurate to describe the British 
Constitution as a “written constitution” (pp. 156, 254) when so much of it is 
unwritten. The Kaiser was German emperor (Deutscher Kaiser), not the ‘em- 
peror of Germany” (p. 351). To the German princes in 1871 this was hardly a 
distinction without a difference. It seems a pity that in the treatment of the 
British Empire no attention is paid to the very significant and relatively recent 
evolution of the British Commonwealth of Nations. In a, book on changing 
governments and cultures, which devotes fifty-five pages to Russia and the So- 
viet experiment, it seems strange that the equally significant Fascist experi- 
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ment in Italy should be barely mentioned. In the reviewer’s opinion, a unit on 
Fascist Italy and the implications of Fascism in other countries might well 
have been substituted for the unit on changeless Mexico. 


Burr W. PHILLIPS 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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Studies, English, and Art in the Junior High School. New York: Lincoln 
School of Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. Pp. xvi+336. 

TYLER, RALPH W., and OTHERS. Service Studies in Higher Education. Bureau 
of Educational Research Monographs, No. 15. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State 
University, 1932. Pp. viii+-284. $2.00. 


BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


BUNDESEN, HERMAN N., and MAnry, Corinne. The Road to Health: First 
Book, pp. 96, $0.52; Second Book, pp. 128, $0.56. Chicago: Laidlaw Bros., 
1932. 

BuRNHAM, SMITH, and Jack, THEODORE H. The Story of America for Young 
Americans: The Beginnings of Our Country. Philadelphia: John C. Winston 
Co., 1932. Pp. xvit+312. $0.96. 

Duncan, Nina. I Want To Be a Good American Citizen: Work Book, pp. 24, 
$0.15; Teacher’s Manual, pp. 36, $0.25. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 1932. 

Grecc, F. M., and RoweLt, Hucu Grant. Health Studies: Personal Health, 
pp. vit+314, $0.84; Home and Community, pp. vi+258, $0.76; Teacher’s 
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Manual for “Home and Community,” pp. 64. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Co., 1932. 

HuBerman, Leo. “We, the People.” New York: Harper & Bros., 1932. Pp. 
xli+376. $3.50. 

HUNTINGTON, ELLSWORTH, and CUSHING, SUMNER W. Modern Business Geog- 
raphy. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1932 (revised). 
Pp. xii+-352. $1.96. 

Keim, S. Lucia. Quakers and Indians: A Story of William Penn for Boys and 
Girls To Read and Play. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1932. Pp. 48. 
$0.60. 

Lewis, E. E.; Woopy, CLirrorp; ROEMER, JOSEPH; and MattTHeEws, W. L. 
Adventures in Dictionary Land: Problems and Lessons for Pupils in the Use 
and Enjoyment of the Dictionary: Book One, pp. 80, $0.20; Book Two, pp. 
80, $0.20; Book Three, pp. 80, $0.20. Chicago: American Book Co., 1932. 

Upton, CirrrorD B. Arithmetic Workbook: Number One, pp. 160, $0.24; 
Number Two, pp. 160, $0.24; Number Three, pp. 160, $0.24; Number Four, 
pp. 160, $0.24; Number Five, pp. 176, $0.28; Number Six, pp. 176, $0.28. 
Chicago: American Book Co., 1932. 

Washington’s Map of Mount Vernon: Reproduced in Facsimile from the Origi- 
nal in the Huntington Library. With an Introduction by Lawrence Martin. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932. $0.25. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES:OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Abstracts of Studies in Education at the Pennsylvania State College, Part II. Edit- 
ed by Charles C. Peters and F. Theodore Struck. Penn State Studies in Edu- 
cation, No. 4. State College, Pennsylvania: School of Education, Pennsyl- 
vania State College. Pp. 64. 

Compton, Miriam A. An Evaluation of History Texts: A Check List. Phila- 
delphia: McKinley Publishing Co., 1932. Pp. 54. 

Hayes, Harriet. College-operated Residence Halls for Women Students in 125 
Colleges and Universities. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1932. Pp. vi+4o. 

Jacosson, Paut B. Two Experiments with Work-Type Reading Exercises in 
Ninth Grade. University of Iowa Studies in Education, Vol. VIII, No. 5. 
Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1932. Pp. 86. $0.75. 

KaLLEeN, Horace M. College Prolongs Infancy. John Day Pamphlets, No. 16. 
New York: John Day Co., 1932. Pp. 28. $0.25. 

MALLER, Jutius B. Character Sketches: A Test for the Measurement of Per- 
sonality Adjustment. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1932. 

Morrow, Paut REED, and MisHoFF, WILLARD ORAL. A Guide to Thesis Writ- 
ing. Athens, Georgia: Paul Reed Morrow, 1932. Pp. iv+16. 
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Multiple-Purpose Objective Tests in High School Subjects. General editor, 
C. W. Odell. Oklahoma City, Oklahoma: Duncan Publishing Co., 1932. 
1000 and One: The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films. Edited by Nelson L. 
Greene and Others. Chicago: Educational Screen, Inc., 1932 (ninth edition). 

Pp. 128. 

Recent issues of the Office of Education: 

Bulletin No. 10, 1931—Public School Education of Atypical Children by 
Robert W. Kunzig. 

Bulletin No. 21, 1932—Land-Grant Colleges and Universities: Year Ended 
June 30, 1931, by Walter J. Greenleaf. 

Pamphlet No. 32 (1932)—Institutions of Higher Education in Sweden by 
Alina M. Lindegren. 

Pamphlet No. 33 (1932)—Religious Education Bibliography, January- 
December, 1931. 

Suggestions for Studies and Research in Home-Economics Education: Outline of 
Projects Needing Investigation and Some Basic Considerations in Relation 
to Them. Home Economics Series, No. 15. Bulletin No. 166. Washington: 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1932. Pp. xii+78. $0.10. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


PAULLIN, CHARLES O. Ailas of the Historical Geography of the United States. 
Washington: Carnegie Institution of Washington and American Geographi- 
cal Society of New York, 1932. Pp. xvi+162 and 166 plates. $15.00. 


SmitH, CHARLES F., with a chapter by ELBERT K. FRETWELL. Games and Game 
Leadership. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1932. Pp. viii+658. $2.50. 
TwitMYER, EpwINn BurKT, and NATHANSON, YALE SAMUEL. Correction of De- 
fective Speech: A Complete Manual of Psycho-Physiological Technique for 
the Treatment and Correction of the Defects of Speech. Philadelphia: P. 

Blakiston’s Son & Co., Inc., 1932. Pp. xviiit+414. $3.50. 








